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A NOTEWORTHY. BELGIAN STALLION AT LAST YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 
HE accompanying illustration.shows.a third prize, aged . Belgian. stallfon exhibited at the 1906 International exposition at 
i Chieago.. This roan ‘horse is very ‘blocky and heavy and: with reasenably~good action. - While-he-did not secure first prize, 
there was a big ring. of Belgian horses.» He is smooth-for a-horse of-such-proportions,.full-of vitality and has been success- 
jful in the stud. He was exhibited by. Illinois: breeders, Finch Brothers... The selection of a sire is an .important-matter in the case 
of all domestic animals. Says.Dr BE. V. Wilcox: ofthe United States department of agriculture: ‘‘With horses it is particularly 


‘important, partly for the reason that: it_is-generally neglected in farm-practice. As soon as the farmer has decided on the type of 


horse he wishes to raise, he must: keep. that:type constantly in miind@d*inm his. breeding. No cross-bred or grade sires should be used 
and no change of breed should be permitted? .By following this plan persistently, and using the same breed of stallion from year 


to year, the herd of horses-will. gradually approach the pure, fixed. type.” 














The Roof for Thrifty Farmers 


"T= shiftless farmer is satisfied with 
any kind of cheap roofing that affords 
temporary protection. The thrifty 
farmer considers quality first, for he 
knows there is economy in buying 


that which has lasting qualities. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
construction of Carey’s Roofing. The differ- 
ent layers are compressed at the factory into one 
compact sheet of roofing, which mever comes apart. 


CAREY’S ‘exexr ROOFING 


is easily laid by common labor, It is equally bg to flat or steep surfaces, 
and i is suitable for al! buildings about the f II not rot, rust, nor break. 
Is‘ ire-resisting, moisture and wind-proof. W. H. Caine, Cleveland, O., writes: 


“t have had s part of my barn covered with your roofing 
for the last twenty years, cid it is good for a long time yet.’ 


"9 _ may be laid over leaky shingle or metal roofs without expense of 
inane as arey Patent Lap covers nail heads, making a neat and lasting 
union of deer ~ sheet and roofing to roof-board. Carey roofs never blow off. 


Write for prices, nearest distributing point, free samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 25 Wayne Ave, CINCINNATI, O. 
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pecially designed for farm use and easiest 


on your place will shove, 








Write For ons FREE BOOK eae 


cry FAMILY HAND 2p 
SUES BY THE OF SERN = 


pt IN 
| * Sent on Trial_Freight Paid 


Grind Gorn and Gobs, Feed and Table Meal. 


10 Ibs. fo 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 
Philadelphia or Chicago. Send for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUB GO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= We Buy Old Bags 


Don’t throw awa 
1 ~~ them. Y' N. We will buy all the ol 
ices for them. 


WRITE TODAY eo you have and we will gladly quote prices. 


wee PAY FREIGHT 


St. Louis Bag & Burlap ses Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 















you do not know you 


{or second-hand bags. Perha 
3 CA sacks you have or can 















HEEBNER’S Eee ay Ate ce GALy cea 


They cut and crush at one operation. a making an excellent 

end much relished food. os cash Rp ny to grow two tons of fodder 
one ten of hay on the same ground. ene le egat te bay in teding veivn ‘The corn itecif is 
elear gain. Shredding attachment for — You then have eutter, crusher and shredder combined 
f= one. Not much afore ox; other machines, but far more waluable. Send for free book jet. 


HEEBNER & ‘SONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa, 











Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” “TEAR 


The little weebly paper of that name keeps 
osted on all the important news of : 
ork, & nd tells it in a few words with clear 
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No need to ste time on the overgro 
tiresome, sas ctiebio >» 4 Take Curren 


Events for yourself and for your jouns friends. 

Bring ite dhe attention of gout Focal teachers 
school officials. ‘sa e gem 

and is doinga great educational work. Send-for 

free sample copies. beg only 40 abvcents 

a year; large discounts for schools. 


«'vcaigee® Current Events mee Pain 
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Wintering Bees in Cold "Climates 


J. E, CRANE, ADDISON COUNTY, VT 





Wintering bees in cold climates is 
a question of large importance, both 


- With extensive beekeepers and with 


the owners of a few colonies. Wifiin 
the past 30 years the subject has been 
carefully studied as to winterifig them 
in special Winter depositories and in 
their summer stands, and successful 
eonditions are fiow pretty well under- 
stood. When I first began to keep 
bees, littl was known on the sub- 
ject of wintering them, and I tried 
wintering indoors under very unfavor- 
able conditions, arfd was not success- 
ful. As a result, I turned my atten- 
tion to wintering outdoors, and in this 
I was successful, although I live in 
@ very cold climate. We are winter- 
ing 600 colonies this season on their 
summer stands 

As cold weather comes on, a colony 
of bees will draw close together to 
keep warm, for bees must be kept 
warm and take food to sustain life. 
With the temperature below zero 
out of doors, I have run the bulb of a 
thermometer down into a cluster of 
bees by removing part of the covering 
of a hive, and the mercury went up to 
80 degrees... It may be noted in this 
connection that it requires from ten to 
18 pounds of good honey to support a 
good-sized colony through the winter. 
A large portion*of the waste from 
this food passes from the bees as im- 
perceptible respiration, while the solid 
portien is retained in their intestines 
until the spring flight, when it is 
voided. Now, a colony of bees in a 
cold hive during a long spell of cold 
weather, if not properly warmed and 
fed, Will net be able to stand it, or 
will come out weak and worthless in 
the spring. 

As the weather grows colder in the 
autumn, the bees draw closer to- 
gether to keep warm, just at tre edge 
of their honey. The colder the 


| weather the more honey they con- 
| gume, and the more moisture they ex- 


hale. This moisture condenses on the 
cold walls of the hives, and if the 
weather is very cold, on the sealed 
combs of honey above and around 


| the bees. Should the weather be very 


they will, 


es 


severe and long continued, this con- 
densed moisture may freeze, and the 
bees soon be unable to get the honey 
on every side’ of them, and so starve to 
death in the midst of plenty. Should 
they happen to have honey enough 
within their cluster to last until the 
warm weather heats up the hive, 
of course, live and thrive. 

When a warm spell comes, the 
moisture congealed on the sides and 
top of the hive and even on the 
combs will melt and run down over 
the bees, giving them a cold bath in 
the_middle of our cold winter, when 
before the bees have had time to dry 
out, it may turn cold and the whole 
colony freeze solid. Or, if conditions 


| are not quite so bad, a part only may 





die, while those that remain find it 
increasingly difficult to contend with 
the col@. To get rid of this excess 
of moisture, upward ventilation has 
been suggested and strongly advo- 


| cated. While this will hetp the mat- 
| ter of moisture to some extent, yet it 


rather decreases the temperature of 
the hive, and the bees wear them- 
selves out in trying to keep .warm, 
and in digesting the necessary amount 
of food for this purpose. Or it may 
be that the bees while able to keep 
dry from a large amount of ventila- 
tion will eat out all the homey on the 


i combs on which they are clustered, 


and find it too cold to pass over to 


| other combs with an abundance of 


food, and will starve to death. 
The question, then, of successful 


| wintering of bees out of doors re- 


solves itself into the proposition. how 





shall @ colony: of bees be kept warm’ 
and dry at the least cost, and yet have 
sufficient air to breathe? As has al- 
ready been mentioned, we can get rid 
of the moisture by giving plenty of 
upward ventilation, but the air pass- 
ing in at the bottom of the hive and 
at the top will carry off the heat aiso, 
which must be avoided if possible, 
thus this method seems impractica- 
ble. What we want is some method 
by which the moisture can be sifted 
out of the air of the hive or sepa- 
rated from the heat, so as to retain 
the heat but allow the moisture to 
escape. Then for the sides or top of 
the hive it is evident that some ma- 
terial should be used that will allow 
the moisture to eseape, but will be 
@ poor conductor of heat. Or if one 
can make the inside of the hive so 
warm that the moist air will not con- 
dense on the sides of the hive or on 
the combs it will. answer every pur- 
pose. 

I began experimenting along this 
line 35 years ago. At first, I removed 
the honey board from the top of the 
hive, covering with a cloth, and pack- 
ing a lot of old wool on top of the 
cloth, with excellent success. Every- 
one has noted after driving a horse 
in cold weather how quickly he dries 
if covered with a woolen blanket, 
while every little fiber on the out- 
side of the bDilanket is loaded with 
moisture. But wool is too expensive 
to be used extensively. Common saw- 
dust from pine or spruce wood gives 
almost gs good results, but I find the 
sawdust too compact, and like planer 
shavings better, and clean chaff free 
from thistles is better still; but the 
hives need careful protection free 
from mice where this is used. I have 
used dry leaves with good results. 
After the first year the leaves break 
up and become very fine covering. 

Hives for outdoor wintering should 
be made double, that is, with an out- 
side case larger than the brood cham- 
ber, so as to leave a ‘space of 2 or 3 
inches on all sides of the brood cham- 
ber, to be filled with some of the 
above-named materials; while for the 
top of the broed nest a cloth should 
replace the honey board. I use pieces 
of old worn-out clothing, carpet, or 
even cotton cloth if nothing else is at 
hand. Over this, place a cushion of 
chaff, planer shavings, or leaves 4 or 
5 inches deep, and tuck them up nice 
and warm, and they will come out in 
spring strong and vigorous. 

The temperature of the brood 
chamber can be increased by reducing 
its size, so if we have a small, weak 
colony, we must reduce the size of 
the hive to keep bees warm. In this 
way I have wintered weak colonies in 
the-coldest winters. A good-sized cvl- 
ony may occupy a brood chamber 
holding six or seven  Langstroth 
frames, but @ weak one not more 
than four or five. I will only add that 
if a eolony of bees is not sufficiently 
protected from cold, the bees are 
often unable to get rid of the mois- 
ture of their bodies, their abdomens 
become ‘distended, and dysentery is 
the outcome. 


Drainage Advocates to Meet—A call 
has been issued for the ’07 cengress 
of the national drainage assn. The con- 
vention will be held at Johns Hopkins 
university, Baltimore, Md, November 
25-27. Chairman Bernard in a circu- 
lar calls attention to the magnitude 
of the drainage problem in so far as ic 
affects farming interests, and claims 
that proper drainage is just as much 
a function of the national government 
as irrigating arid lands. He says that 
throughout 37 states there are today 
upward of 75,000,000 acres of swamp 
land available for reclamation. 


Before Calving the feed should be 
cooling in character. Silage, roots, 
clover, hay and fodder corn without 
ears are all desirable for roughage. 
Bran, middlings, oats and a little 
oilmeal should prove satisfactory for 
concentrates. 
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THE DEMAND FOR SANITARY MILK 


m HE meeting of the New 
® Jersey sanitary association 
at Atlantic City, last week, 
was a rousing one. >We 
present herewith some of 
the best features of the 
papers read. Dr D. K. 
Dickenson of Jersey City, 
the president, presided and 
said in part that no atten- 
tion was given by the New 
Jersey sanitary association to the problem St 
milk until 1889. The idea of municipal san- 
itation originated in-the medical mind. San- 
itation is controlled in New Jersey under the 
law of 1887. Each profession expresses itself 
on all health matters at the meetings. Poli- 
tics is the drawback to sanitary problems in 
individual towns. 

There should be more school books written 
on practical sanitation by practical men to 
assist in educating the children who will be 
the next generation. Good educational work 
is being done through the publication of ‘the 
annual reports of the association, giving 
papers and discussions. Dr Dickenson sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed to give 
occasional lectures and discuss sanitary sub- 
jects throughout the state. We have been 








fighting dirty milk for 40 years and there now 
seems to bé some hope of approaching the 
ideal in the production and handling of this 
valuable food product. 

The health officer of New York, Dr Darling- 
In part he 


ton, spoke on Municipal control. 
said: Ideal milk is pure milk. 
By milk control is meant the 
strict supervision of milk 
from tke producer to the con- 
sumer. The responsibility for 
guarding the milk supply in 
rural districts properly be- 
longs to the state. In large 
cities, like New York, where 
30,000 dairies supply the city’s 
milk and the milk comes from , 
six different states, and in 
some instances from a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, the city 
has a right to control its own 
supply. The whole problem 
is one of education. I look 
forward to the time when 
states can control the milk 
produced within their limits. 
It now costs New York city 
$450,000 annually to do the 
work in other states. New 
York should not be compelled 
to do this. At present, how- 
ever, the city must assume 
this burden. 

The production and han- 
dling of milk is made up of 
many links. Ideal control is 
strict inspection of each link. 
City should have a supply of 
clean, wholesome milk.- The 
eows should be clean and ex- 





amined by a veterinarian, milking done under 
sanitary conditions, water supply pure, milk 
transported in closed and clean receptacles. 

Laws should not be so severe that the small 
dairyman cannot produce milk. Present law 
is not a burden to the producer. Rules re- 
quire absolute cleanliness and sanitary sur- 
roundings. Cards are used to point out bad 
conditions and instructions are given in this 
way for necessary improvements. Maximum 
temperature is 50 degrees and is almost 
unanimously maintained—more often 40 de- 
grees. Railroads nearly all put on refrigera- 
tor cars. All milk above 50 degrees is poured 
into the-gutter. 

About 14,000 dealers are holding permits 
in New York. All inspections and reinspec- 
tions are frequently made. No bacteria stand- 
ard is established for milk; watered milk may 
have low bacteria. At a second offense of 
high temperature, department revokes the 
dealers’ permit. A summer corps of workers 
has been busily engaged in instructing the 
mothers. About 250 people made house to: 
house visits. Death rate from diarrheal dis- 
eases in 1886 was 33%, while in 1896 it was 
11%. 

Milk from healthy cows is always whole- 
some. Danger from disease where cows are 
tuberculous is very slight. We must educate 
the farmers and the rules must be carried 
out. Production of good milk demands that 
the farmers must be educated. Mere presence 
of tuberculosis in the cows does not neces- 
sarily mean that there is danger of infec- 
tion. Prof R. A. Pearson of Cornell univer- 
sity spoke on Ideal dairying. He said the 


ideal is the standard which dairymen may be 
reAsonably asked to reach. Certified milk 
is fancy milk and the everyday dairyman 
cannot be expected to produce it. There are 
five important things to be considered in milk 
production: 1, Health of cows and their sur- 
cleanliness of cows and stables; 
5, han-" 


roundings; 2, 
3, utensils; 4, milkers and milking; 
dling the milk. Many dairymen are honest in 
their belief that a little dirt in the milk will 
do no harm. They should be taught that dirt 
in the milk is as objectionable as weeds in 
field. All utensils should be sterilized, 
not in warm, but boiling water or steam. 
Most of the contamination comes from a cow. 
The small top milk pail excludes a large 
amount of dirt. Some people regard the small 
top milk pail as a joke. Dairymen are quick 
to adopt it when they know its advantages. 
Milkers should have clean hands and wear 
clean overall suits. Cooling is vital but not 
most important. 


the 


IDEAL MILK AND METHODS 


was the subject of Director E. B. Voorhees 
of the New Jersey experiment station. He 
said in part that in defining ideal milk much 
depends. upon the point of view. The cow 
does not provide an ideal milk, as it varies 
greatly in composition. The food expert lays 
much stress upon the composition. If any- 
thing has been removed in his mind, the milk 
is not ideal. The milk dealer has his idea 
of what the consumer should drink. He thinks 
rich milk is too rich, so he modifies his ideal. 
It is the poorest milk he can give the con- 
sumer and have him satisfied that is ideal to 

him. The consumer's stand- 








- HIGH-CLASS ELBERTA PEACHES GROWN IN NORTHERN OHIO 


Peaches grown in the fruit belt bordering Lake Erie in 
considered among the best in their season. pode 
ful growers in that section is William Miller of Ottawa county, ex- 
president of the state horticultural society and state board cf agricul- 

. ture. Last fall while at the state fair, the editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist secured the picture reproduced above. 





One of the most success- 


ard is clean milk. With most 
dairymen, cows are cows and 
milk is milk. This is a low 
ideal, so others must suffer. 


The poor milk from the 
poor dairyman contaminates 
the whole. The stray dog 
and cat get their portion 


where milk is delivered: from 
the can. With the indifferent 
consumer, milk is milk—no 
regard.as t6 care. The gov- 
ernment has its standard for 
ideal milk, and each state has 
a different standard. The but- 
termaker has his ideal for 
milk and discriminates be- 
tween feeds—some make but- 
ter soft, some hard. A dif- 
ficult thing to secure a rea- 
sonably uniform quality in, 
milk, particularly in the com- 
position. 

Milk paid for on the fat 
basis has a tendency to favor 
the breeds of cows, which have 
a high per cent of fat. I have 
made a careful study of the 
cost of making a perfectly 
healthy, sanitary product. The 
food amounts to $90 per cow 
annually, when only a few 
years ago it was only one- 
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third of this amount. If a dairyman hires all 
his help, good milk will cost him 5.6 cents per 
‘quart to produce. If he does thé work him- 
self, it will cost him 4.8 cents, Not only the 
prices of feeds are three times what they were 
25 years ago, but the same also is true in 
regard to labor. It is not surprising that 
milk should go up now. Pasture greatly in- 
‘creases cost over forage. Take 100 acres for 
40 cows. Milk cheapens the source of digesti- 
ble nutrients on the market today. 

Ideal milk and some phases of the milk 
question was discussed by Prof C. B. Lane, 
assistant chief United States dairy division. 
_We will give liberal abstracts of this splendid 
paper soon. 





BLANCHING AND STORING CELERY 


W. 8. BEATTIE, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI 


For completing the blanching of the self- 
blanching varieties, the method in most gen- 
eral use consists of setting 12-inch boards on 
edge along both sides of the rows. In localities 
where the cost of lumber is too great for 
practical use, the blanching can be accom- 
plished by banking with soil. The boards 
employed for blanching purposes should be 1 
inch thick, about 12 inches wide, and of any 
desired length that can be easily handled. 

The cheaper grades of lumber will answer 
the purpose, but new lumber is liable to im- 
part an unpleasant flavor to the celery. In 
placing the boards in position, slip one edge 
well under the outside leaves of the plants, 
then bring this edge upward to a vertical 
position along the row, having another board 
at the same time placed on the other side, so 


that when the boards are in position, there ~ 


will be as little space between them as the 
thickness of the plants will. permit. These 
boards may, when used on a small scale only, 
be fastened in position by stakes driven in 
the ground, by nailing short pieces of lath 
across the top every 6 or 8 feet, or by notched 
sticks placed over the tops of the boards. 

“A better method of holding the boards 
together is by the use of double hooks or 
spanners about 8 inches long and made of 
heavy galvanized wire. These spanners are 
slipped over the top edges of the boards at 
intervals of a few feet, and the plants are 
rigid enough to keep the boards in an upright 
position. After the boards are all in place, 
it is a good plan to run the double celery 
hiller between the rows and throw a little 
soil to the lower edges of the Boards in 
order to close any openings. 


STORING THE CELERY CROP 


While in storage celery should be kept cool, 
without freezing, rather moist but well ven- 
tilated, and where it will be accessible for 
removal as required for use. Celery should 
never be stored in cellars or pits, where there 
are decaying vegetables or roots, as it is very 
susceptible to any odor and the flavor will 
be impaired. No tar paper, green lumber, 
or decaying vegetable matter should be used 
in the construction or around the storage 
cellar, pit, or trench. 

Where it is necessary to supply artificial 
heat to prevent the celery freezing in the 
storehouse, care should be taken that none 
of the smoke or gases from the heater escape 
within the inclosure. The use of oil lamps 
and stoves or the building of an open fire in 
the storehouse will impart an unpleasant 
flavor to the celery. If artificial heat is abso- 
lutcly necessary, it should be supplied from 
a tight stove, attached to a substantial flue 
or chimney, or in places where a steam or hot 
water heating plant is being used for heat- 





FIELD AND TRUCK CROPS 


ing greenhouses or the dwelling, a few 
pipes can be placed in the celery storehouse 
and controlled by valves, 

The plan of storage usually adopted where 
celery is produced on a small scale for home 
use, is to bank with earth and cover where 
grown. Late in the season, the earth is 
banked well up around the planis, and as 
the weather becomes colder, the soil is 
brotght up to the tops of the plants, so that 
only a few of the tips of the leaves will. be 
exposed. After a few days the ridge is 
crowned by a covering of straw, leaves, or 
corn fodder, held in place by boards or earth. 

When the ground begins freezing, the entire 
Tidge should be covered 3 or 4 inches with 
coarse stable manure or any material that 
will prevent freezing. Celery will withstand 
considerable frost, but its keeping - qualities 
will be impaired if the tops are frozen. Cel- 
ery can be removed from the ridges as re- 
quired for use, but will be quite inaccessible 
during a portion of the winter. 


TEMPORARY PIT OR VACANT HOTBED 


Celery intended for winter use may be par- 
tially blanched in the field or garden, and 
the plants removed, with a part of their roots 
attached, to the storage pit or cellar. A per- 





STORING WINTER CELERY 


manent hotbed forms a convenient celery 
storage by cleaning out the pit and placing 
4 or 5 inches of fine, loose soil in the bottom. 
The roots of the celery may be bedded-in this 
loose soil quite close together, so that the 
plants will be almost touching when in place, 
or about 4 inches in each direction, After 
the celery is all in place, a covering of boards, 
as shown in the illustration, should be put 
on and the bed well ventilated until the 
weather becomes quite cool, when a covering 
of corn fodder, leaves, pine needles or coarse 
manure should be added. 

If a hotbed is not available for the storage 
of the home supply of celery, a pit may be 
made 18 inches deep, 4 to 6 feet wide, and of 
any desired length, setting the celery in the 
same manner as described for the hotbed. 
To determine the size of pit, divide the num- 
ber of plants to be stored by 16 and the re- 
sult will be the required space in square 
feet. 

After the celery is in place, it should be 
watered and allowed to remain exposed until 
the tops are no longer wet. A 12-inch board 
should then be placed on edge along one 
side of the pit and short pieces of scantling 
placed across the pit at intervals, with one 


end resting upon the board and the other on 


the ground. A roof of rough boards should 
then be put on, running lengthwise of the pit 
and overlapping to shed water. A layer of 
leaves or straw should be thrown over the 
board roof and a covering of earth added. 
The pit should be provided with two or more 
openings for ventilation and these should 
be tightly closed during cold weather. 

[For a more ‘complete account of storing 
and handling celery, our readers are referred 
to Prof Beattie’s splendid new book, entitled 
Celery Culture, recently published by Orange 
Judd company. “It is fully illustrated and is 


the most practical work of the kind ever 
printed. Postpaid, 50 cents.—Hditor.] 





NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO . 


The great national corn exposition at Chi- 
cago opened with a very large attendance. 


This continued throughout the two weeks of 


this great show, on the part of both farmers 
and city people. The total attendance ap- 
proximated 60,000. There were about 8000 
exhibits of corn. Taking the entire exhibit into 
consideration, the corn on the tables was prob- 
ably the best ever shown at any exhibition. 
This is most remarkable, considering the 
unfavorable conditions which prevailed 
through the growing season. It would not 
be possible to have anything like corn of 
the high quality shown, were it not for the 
great improvement in breeding and cultiva- 
tion of late. Pure-bred varieties mature ear- 
lier and resist unfavorable weather condi- 
tions to a greater extent than the inferior 
corn grown a few years ago. In the class 
open to the world, the showing was wonder- 
ful. Probably a third of the entire exhibit 
was in this lot. 

The Illinois exhibit, as would naturally be 
expected, was very complete in white and 
yellow classes. ‘Undoubtedly, however, the 
yellow varieties predominated, the mujority 
of them being of the Reid type. This is a 
remarkably uniform variety and of high scor- 
ing quality. The white samples were just 
about as numerous and many of them were 
of very excellent character, but as show corn, 
they did not compare quite as well as yellow 
corn. 

The Indiana exhibit contained some of the 
best samples in the show. Michigan is not a 
corn state and the present season was ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable, but the samples shown 
indicated that the growing of pure-bred corn 
is possible in Michigan, and it is improving 
the entire crop of the state very materially. 
Yellow corn seems to be the favorite in that 
state, as indicated by the samples exhibited. 

The Ohio exhibit was good in size and 
quality. That state also had exceedingly un- 
favorable weather to contend with this year. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the exhibit 
would have been twice that made. 

Nebraska showed some very fine corn. For 
a number of years they have been developing 
varieties that were originally grown in the 
state and there were some very fine samples 
of pure-bred varieties on display. The result 
of this work’ is easily apparent in the high 
quality of the exhibits. 

The striking feature of the Wisconsin ex- 
hibit was the preponderance of white corn. 
Prof R. A. More of the agricultural college 
has been developing a white variety of corn 
which seems to be especially adapted to the 
cold weather. It is a remarkably compact 
variety of medium size and gives promise of 
large returns in the future. This corn yields 
as high as 70 to 80 bushels per acre. The 
yellow corn shown was also of good char- 
acter. 

The Texas exhibit was small. The same 
was true of Kentucky and Oklahoma. This 
is probably accounted for by the distance from 
Chicago. 

From a woman’s standpoint, the corn dem- 
onstration kitchen by Mrs O. E. Hiller was 
the center of attraction. Three times daily 
Mrs Hiller gave lectures, showing how to 
prepare all kinds of dishes. Her working 
kitchen, which she refused to have called 
a model kitchen, because hers is made for 
utilitarian purposes rather than ornamental, 
was perfectly appointed in every way and 


- the admiration of everyone. 
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FARMING IN NORTHERN LATITUDES 


GROWING CANADA FIELD PEAS 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 
The belt for growing Canada field peas in 
good form extends northward from parallel 
45 degrees, that is, northward from the lati- 


tude of St Paul. West of Lake Drie it dips, 


down to 43 degrees, and in the western moun- 
tains, on the plateaus and in the more ele- 
vated of the valleys, it runs down south of 
Denver in Colorado. When grown as-~soiling 
food along with oats, the growth may extend 
much farther to the south than the areas 
named. The northwestern provinces‘ of :Can- 
ada have specially high adaptation for the 
growin? of peas. Ontario was a noted pea- 
growing country, but the pea weevil has dur- 
ing recent years most seriously interfered 
with the growing of the crop. 
THE SOIL FOR PEAS 

Peas will grow on any kind of good land 
that is reasonably dry. Théy cannot with- 
stand wet. Water standing on land only a 
day or two where peas have been sown will 
destroy the crop on such places. The best 
lands for peas are clay loams. Good crops 
ean be grown on stiff clays, but to prepare 
such land for receiving them calls for con- 
siderable labor. Sandy loams that soon lose 
their moisture are not good areas for grow- 
ing peas. 

Ordinarily, the preparation of the land for 
“a crop of peas involves good, deep plowing 
and good, thorough pulverization. They may 
be sown quite early, as early as wheat or oats, 
and the early sown crops are usually much the, 
best. They should be put in with a seed drill 
ordinarily, in order to put them well’ down. 
If sown by hand and covered with the har- 
row the first rain that comes will leave many 
of them lying on the surface pf the ground 
without cover, and if dry weather follows, 
these will not germinate. 

In certain areas of the prairie uhine the 
soils are very loose it has been recommended 
to sow them broadcast and to cover them by 
plowing to get them well buried, but where 
land is properly plowed, there is no necessity 
for treating them thus. When buried with 
western plows, which turn a broad furrow 
slice, the peas will be left in rows far apart 
and will not so well cover the ground to check 
weed growth as though they were closer. The 
small varieties are the most satisfactory, and 
they are sown at the rate of two bushels per 
acre. 

On western prairie soils I am satisfied that 
harrowing the ground will be an excellent 


plan just before the peas come, providing they 
have been put well down with the drill. The 


” gurface of the ground thus disturbed will hold 


moisture better, and the weeds all over the 
surface of the ground that may have started 
will be destroyed. 

Peas grow excellently well on sod and they 
are very helpful in hastening its decay. In all 
areas where the narrow furrow slice is turned, 
as in Michigan and New York state, it is a 
good plan to sow the peas broadcast after 
the land is plowed and before it is harrowed. 
The peas fall in the depression between the 
furrow slices, and the harrowing covers them. 
Such land is thus put in an excellent condition 
for growing a crop of wheat or other small 
grain. Where a good, heavy crop of peas has 
been, grown it is not necessary to plow the 
land when preparing it for the next crop. 
Disking it will suffice. 

THE FEEDING Of BABY BEEF 
IRVING M. BRAZIER, ILLINOIS 

By’ baby beef I mean cattle ranging from 
12 to 18 months of age and weighing from 
800 to 1100 pounds on the market. There 
are two methods employed in raising calves 
for this baby beef: Feeding the calves from 
birth, and buying about six-months-old calves 
or feeders and then feeding them until they 
have reached the proper marketing condi- 
tion. I shall treat in this article only of the 
former method, because after the six-month 
period has been reached, the feeding of fhe 
two lots is essentially the same. 

After the calves are dropped, preferably in 
January or February, an@ we assume in this 
article that this is the timé of dropping, I 
allow them to run with their dam for six 
months on pasture. The best pastures for 
this purpose are those ef bluegrass or those 
having a mixture of clover and timothy. The 
latter is to be preferred over the former, 
because it is not so likely to bloat the cattle. 

FEEDING SKIM MILK 

If, during the feeding period, the dam’s 
milk is wanted for purposes other than that 
of feeding the calf, then feed skimmed milk 
in as large quantities as.is desired by the 
calf. This skimmed milk must be fresh, 
sweet and warm. Whole milk would be the 
ideal food in this case, but it is not always 
the best economy to feed whole milk when 
it can be used to more advantage for other 
purposes. The butter fat which is lacking in 
the skimmed milk can, in a way, be supple- 
mented by feeding something having a high 
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percentage of fat, such as flaxseed or corn 
meal. When the whole milk may be fed 
to the calf, one dam may be made to supply 
two calyes for five months, when these two 
may be removed from the cow and one more 
calf take their place. This will save the 
trouble of milking and at the same time 
make -use of the cow's milk. 

After about two or three months feed grain 
as well as milk. At the start, a little grain 
may be added to the milk, in order to ac- 
custom the calf to the grain. This may 
be gradually increased until the desired 
amount is being given. I find shelled corn 
and oats, mixed in equal portions, best for 
this purpose. If oats alone are used, the 
calf gets too much dry matter and compac- 
tion often sets in, resulting in death in 
many cases. One pound daily of this mix» 
ture should be fed. 

The calf should be weaned when it is five 


or seven months old and preferably in the 
fall of the year. After weaning, the feed 
should be made more varied so that it in- 
cludes such things as shelled corn, oats, lin- 
seed oj] meal and wheat bran. I find a 
mixture consisting of 80% of shelled corn, 


10% .of oats and 10% of linseed oil meal to 
be the most satisfactory. Feed 17 pounds of 
this mixture per 1000 pounds live weight of 
the animal. 

It is also well at this time to feed some 
green stuffs, such as green sweet corn, und 
then gradually work along until the feeding 
of cured corn may be indulged in. When 
one year old the animal should be getting 
about 17 pounds of grain per 1000 pounds 
live weight, together with the best legumi- 
nous hays, such as clover, cowpea or alfalfa. 

TURNING ON PASTURE 

When about 12 months old the calf shouid 
be turned in on a fresh pasture that has 
been kept over from the preceding fall, and 
the grain ration continued. In putting the 
calves on this pasture leave them on it only 
about one hour for the first day, two the 
second, and so on until the animals’ systems 
become used to the change from dry rough- 
ages to grass. The grass will now take the 
place of the roughage formerly fed and this 
may now be dropped, but the grain must be 
continued. 

Theoretically, the proportion of nitrogenous 
to non-nitrogenous feeds will vary in the 
raising of baby beef from 1.4 to 1.8 at the 
time of marketing. This is not so important, 
however, as the supply of protein. 




















THE RED QUEEN APPLE AS GROWN AT INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 


In 1888, we set out 40 or 50 varieties of the Russian apples which were then jyst coming to be noticed, writes Prof J. Troop 
Among these was one known as Red Queen. 


of the Indiana experiment station. 
yellow, with a bright red cheek in the sun. 


but-a good cooker. The tree is a prolific bearer, healthy and perfectly hardy, as is the case with most of the Russians. 


latitude of Fence is up to Christmas. Herewith are photographs of the Red Queen. 


It is medium in size, somewhat conical, 


It is a very handsome apple, but, like most of the Russians, too acid for eating out of hand, 
Its season in the 


greenish 


Lt 





















AKE the heavy work of the Barn 
entet ec0 it quicker, Save your 
time. Save your strength. ake 
more money. You can do it by using the 
Hew ake No need of making hard work 
out of handling Ensilage and Manure, 
so Fragend and ‘bedding Stalls, etc., by using 
ere isa right tool for 

Cagle ol sr these to your tool-outfit 


this F. 
has Fork 8 and 10 tines, 16 and 






Pour Tine Manure Pork, the best pattern 
for handiing corey and oo cOarse manure and 
for spreading in 

Acme” Four Tine Fork, a pattern with @ 
shovel hang and a little stronger, Costs @ 
little more, 
You must own and use these tools to fully 
realize how they ease work, To make cere 
tain that you are getting the tools you 
want, see that theyare branded “True 
Temper.” 












Steel Hoe, just 
Scrape stalls clean aH we ey Ko my ~ £ 4-4 
the nitrogen making er manure. Splendid 
tool for the fo Dairy Ba Barn. 
Manure Heok, usec principally for unload! 
maaurein the fleld,and draggi ing it in the hea. 
Perhaps you also need a— 


Tine Manure Fork, the proper pattern 
ark wy dn iE os oy " - 
Spee Tine Manure Fork, particularty a general 

manure fork, 
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SAVE YOUR TREES 


ee A or <ony home- 
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17 in. long, 13 to “True 
in. wide, long Temper" 

Dh ie, Tools are 
neededon every always made 
farm, by far the vighkt—of the 
most puiteies best Steel and 

andy fo 

ore see Ash, have cor- 


IF YOUR STORES HAVEN’T THEM, WE WILL SUPPLY YOU 
American Fork & Hoe Co., 


are the be killed by San Jose Scale. 
ywith SOALBUIDE, ie eatin every insect it touches, Cheaper than Lime- 


B. G@. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 


rect shape, size, 
“hang,” are 


tempered just so, and then tested to make sure 
they are riyks. 


Every hand-tool fmagtmable for Farm and 
Garden—tho best tools you havo ever bought, 
at the same prices you have always paid. 
Write today for our FREE 
BOOK. “Tools and Their Uses.” 
It tells how to save time and 
money, by the use of proper 
tools. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





DONT WAIT 


THIS FALL tii Srune 


Take time by the forelock— 







and easier to apply. n-corrosive, non- i 
oloret 92 percent oii—the largest amount with iene water than is were in ~— | 
hogs ay jet Lp eatit het a We prove it. Order a barrel at $35. Makes 800 

Ohio Ei ns costin: 0 to $c at any stationinthe U. 8. voast of Mississippi and north 
Rivers. ere’s nothing cheaper. Send now for free, specia: booklet Q., 


New York City 









~~ King among stump machines, Absolutely the only line made 
of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400% stronger 
than any other. Catalog Free. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Dept, 38 








New and Liberal Homesiead Regulations 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 
for Settlement 

Some of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewa: a and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlomens under the Revised Homestead 
Regulations of Canads. Th ds of Homestoads of 
160 acres each ero new available. The new Regula- 
tions make it possivio for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any mombor of a family may 
make entry for any other membor of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herse! f. 
Entry may now be made befe-s tho Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (ca cortain conditions), 
ty the father, mother, son, denghten, brother or 
sister of an int 


anw,° oven-aumteres section cf 1 Deminten L Ronda te 


26, not reserved, may bs bo homestcado: @ by eae. poseee 
oto heed by, or wate over 0S 
ne, to the extent of ° one-quarter soctten, of 160 sores, 


“Th ne hey in each caso will_be $10. Churches, schools 
Ke markets god Tow. Heatthy climete, forene ~ 
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Sea ata oe as to Rates, Routes, Best 
Time to 
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hiTobacco Stems 


Can furnish limited amount fobacco stems at 
7. per ton in bales. 


orasamulch. Cash must accompany order. To 


any purchaser not satisfied with results in one | 


year’s time, we will cheerfully refund his money. 
Reference: First NATIONAL BANK 
*= = WATERS CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 








Movarch Machinery Co., Roem 159, 39 Gortiand! St. Bow York 


Well DRILLING 


MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
ehallow wells in any kind of soil errock. Mounted on 
wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
rene. simpl¢ and durable. Any mechanic can operate 


asily. Send for catalog 
ithaca, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS BROS. -—- 
DRILLING & 


WIL mncsrccrne tacsines 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHI. 














aa, 
Nurseries Pay Cash Weekiy 
AND WANT More SALESMEN EvERY- 
wuers. Best Contract, Best Outrit, 
LArGEst NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-Yzear RECORD, 


STARK BRO’S. L©™USIANA, MQ, 


| failed to 


This is one of the best | 
fertilizers that can be used, either toturn under | 


CROP REPORTS 











4 | The Harvest Conditions in Cereals 





LITTLE CHANGE IN CORN—CONDITION ON 
OCTOBER 1 MUCH AS A MONTH EARLIER 
—FROSTS CAUGHT SOME BELATED CORN 
FIELDS—SOMEWHAT MORE THAN 2500 
MILLION BUSHELS CORN. IN SIGHT IN 
THE MATURING CROP—TOTAL WHEAT 
CROP FINALLY ESTIMATED AT 603,000,- 
000 BUSHELS, AGAINST 776,0000,000 A 





YEAR AG CED OATS ACREAGE 
BROUGHT TO HARVEST. AND LOWER 
RATE OF YIELD — NEARLY NORMAL 


YIELDS OF RYE AND BARLEY 

The last conditional report of the 
season made by Americgn Agricultur- 
ist correspondents shows a short de- 
cline in the general average of corn 
during the month, but the loss of pros- 
pect isso slight as not to be particular- 
ly indicative of any material change in 
crop possibility. The general average 
is returned at 78.8, against 79.5 on 
September 1. Last year at this date 
the condition of the crop was a little 
more than ten points higher, stand- 
ing at 89.9. 





year has been consistent throughout 
the season, and has been the result 
of a continuation of unfavorable me- 
teorological conditions from the be- 
ginning to the end of crop growth. 


| Spring was late, seedbed cola and un- 


fruitful, replanting was necessary 
to an extent much greater than 
usual. The final stand was  de- 
ficient in practically every section; 
weather conditions favored growth of 
weeds rather than corn; 
make seasonable growth 
during July and August; hot weather 
interfered with pollenization: and as 
a result of this most remarkable com- 
bination of. unsatisfactory conditfons, 
the average rate*of yield will be nec- 
essarily low. That it is as large ag it 
is, is a splendid tribute to the syste- 
matic and scientific agriculture now 
practiced by corn growers in the 
greater part of the corn belt. From 
unwilling nature they have this year, 
by their skill and intelligence, been 
able to bring moderately favorable 
results under conditions which, in 
any other farming land.of the world, 
would have resulted in comparative 
crop failure. ; 

Next. month, in accordance with 
the annual effort, American Agricul- 
turist will present a detailed estimate 
of the crop of the year by states. It is 
| sufficient at tHis time to say that the 
crop indications from the condition 
figures which are presented, would be 
somewhere between 2,500,000,000 and 
2,600,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop by states 
| on October 1, together with a similar 
| showing for the same date in 1906, in 
order that our readers may compare 
the crop possibilities of the two sea- 
sons: 


CONDITION OF CORN ocT 1 
1907 1906 1907 1906 
~..70 90 -73 96 


NY. Ta . 

PB cs 7i 91 Mo osoeee. “> 
Tee .<..ite ee Kan ...-71 83 
AYE cece 58 95 Neb .....77 90 
Tenn ..-.83 95 ND. ....65 90 


Ky cocoseS 96 Cal ...¢.86 96 

Sedccce 95 Ore. .so.-88 . 0 
Mich ....76 91 Wash ...95 90 
Ind .cce.83> 89 Okla ....72° 96 
TlL .e2eee80 986 Other ...88 91 
Wis . 76 93 





Minn ..«.77 95 Av’r’ge 78.8898 





| Cans Should Not Remain in the 
stable while. being filled. Remove 
the milk of each cow at once from 
the stable to a clean room. Strain 
immediately through cotton flannel 
or absorbent cotton. Cool to 50 de- 
grees as soon eas strained; store at 
this temperature or lower. Al! milk 
houses should be screened 





The low condition of the crop this - 


the crops | 


Small Oats Crop Secured 

Last month American Agriculturist 
presented a result of a special and 
very extended investigation into the 
yield of oats this year. The data 
presented were then so complete that 
it is only necessary at this time, in 
presenting our final report, to refer 
briefly to the unfavorable conditions 
surrounding this crop this year. The 
final estimate of our correspondents 
as to the rate of yield of the crop 
based upon very complete threshing 
returns and covering practically 
every county of importance in the 
production of oats is 24 bushels per 
acre. The final acreage harvested is 
returned at 27,460,000 aeres, which 
makes the total oats crop this year, 
according to the local estimates of 
our correspondents, 659,596,000 bush- 
els. Last year the crop was estimated 
at 930,827,000 bushels, grown upon 
30,261,000 acres and producing at the 
rate of 30.7 bushels per acre. 

The unsatisfactory history of the 
oats crop this year may be summed 
up almost in a word: unfavorable 
weather conditions from seed time to 
harvest. In addition to this handicap 
an enfeebled plant was compelled to 
struggle with insect enemies in shape 
of the aphis in a measure which was 
almost unprecedented. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage, yield per acre and 
final crop of oats by states for 1907: 

OATS cRoP OF 1907 BY STATES 











Acres, Per Bushéls, 
1907 acre 1907 

NW Y .ce.e-- 1,340,000 28 37,520.000 
PO cocvesce 1,225,000 28 34, 390,000 
POR <sccocss 539,000 16 9,224,000 
ArK ccc ° 236,000 19 4,484,000 
Tenn ..cseos 175,000 20 3,500,000 
W~ Ve ceecs 86,000 21 1,806,000 
Oe ~canovien 219,000 22 4,818,000 
 ainwaenens 1,100,000 21 23,100,000 
Mich .<.... 968,000 20 19,360,000 
Ind  cicaecds 1,206,000 20 24,000 
Ti. PV awe o 650,000 23 83,950,000 
Wis ..... 2,362,000 25 59,050,000 
Minn ...... 2,412,000 25 60,300,000 
DB. acavecces 3,876,000 26 100,776,909 
MO *cecctdeods 599,000 20 11,980.000 
p< arr eee 603,000 18 9,054,009 
Neb .... 1,962,000 22 43,164,000 
DD saceeee 4,000 24 23,136,000 
ID. ccevesae 861,000 25 21,525,000 
Cal ..: sosve 135,000 32 4,320,000 
Ore .cccecas 299,000 31 9,269,000 
Wash...<..<2 149,006 40 5,960,000 
OR] 8... on sees 16,000 25 400,000 
Other ...... 2,584,000 25 64,600,000 
Total . -27,460,000 24.0 659,596,000 
1906 «..... 30,261,000 30.7 930,827,000 


oo 


Only a Moderate Wheat Crop 








American Agriculturist makes but 
one estimate of the crop of the va- 
rious. farm products each year. 
Our finak returns this month for 
winter. wheat, as is usually the case, 
is in very close agreement with the 
indicated crop which has been point- 
ed out in recent months. The aver- 
age rate of yield of winter wheat is 
reported, based upon threshing re- 
sults in. practically every wheat 
growing ‘county, at 13.7 -bushels per 
acre. Last year the average yield for 
winter wheat was 16.2 bushels, show- 
ing a decrease in this year’s outturn 
of 2% bushels per acre. The radical 
unfavorable character of the present 
season for wheat production is shown 
not only in this very marked reduc- 
tion in the rate of yield, but there 
has also been a decrease of nearly 
4,000,000 acres, as compared with the 
area harvested last year. 

This decreaged acreage represents 
area which was seeded to wheat for 
this year’s crop, bfit which was after- 
ward entirely abandoned so far as 
cutting for grain is concerned. Amer- 
ican Asriculturist readers who have 
followed our reports on this crop 
during the year do not need to have 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it 
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refreshed as to the 
very unsatisfactory 


their memories 
reason for this 
result. 

The focHowing statement shows the 
estimated acreage, production and 
yield per acre of both spring and 
winter wheat by states: 


WHEAT crop or 1907, BY STATES 











Acres, Per Bushels, 
Winter 1907 acre 1907 
438,000 17 7,446,000 
1,646,000 18 29,628,000 
300,000 5 1,500,000 
213,000 x 1,704,000 
760,000 9 6,840,000 
360,000 12 4,320,00 
800,000 11 8,800,000 
1,724,000 15 24,136,000 
$60,000 13 11,180,000 
2,200,000 14 30,800,000 
1,650,000 18 29,700,00 
80,000 15 1,360,000 
101,000 13 2,020,000 
65,000 18 12,000 
2,150,000 13 27,950,00 
5,750,000 11 74,750,000 
2,050,000 19 38,950,000 
1,124,000 15 19,108,000 
314,000 23 5,966,000 
350,000 30 10,500,000 
600,000 9 5,400,000 
3,325,000 11 36,575,000 
Total ...26,860,000 13.7 378,645,000 
Spring. 
fF Pres 10,000 18 180,000 
MiG * 6.020% 30,9000 14 420,000 
Ill. 112,000 15 1,680,000 
Wis 500,000 15 7,500,000 
Min® s-sc-s 4,817,000 12 57,804,000 
la 1,607,000 14 14,098,006 
KAM cccececs 51,000 6 306,000 
NOD... <o.00%é ss 650,000 14 9,100,000 
MD. sctetes 4,100,000 12 49,200,000 
sD. 3,450,000 11 37,959,000 
Cah © sd njer-o-s é 48,000 14 672,000 
Ore . 737,000 18 13,266,000 
WG osc v5 981,000 22 21,582; 
ee 738,000 15 11,070,000 
Total -17,231,000 13.0 224,828,000 
Winter ....26,860,000 13.7 378,645,000 
Spring ..... 17,231,000 13.0 224,828,000 
44,091,000 13.4 603,473,000 
TRO. 4 weave 49,914,000 15.6 776,363,000 


The season for winter wheat has 
béen unfavorable from the opening 
of growth last spring until the com- 
pletion of threshing this fall. The 
heavy loss of crop, of course, was in 
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the southwest, where the wide and 
severe attack from the aphis or green 
bug was most severe. Coming back 
further north, some damage is to be 
attributed to the ravages -of this in- 
sect, but the larger part of the crop 
loss was due to drouth and critical 
part of crop development, ‘coupled 
with cold weather and late frosts. The 
total winter wheat crop this year is 
estimated at 378,645,000 bushels, 
grown upon 26,860,000 acres, which 
were allowed to stand for harvest. 

The final report upon spring wheat 
is a trifle less favorable than was an- 
ticipated a month ago, when the 
harvest period was on. The average 
rate of yield as reported by our cor- 
respondents, their estimates being 
based upon actual threshing results, 
is 13 bushels per acre upon 17,231,- 
000 acres, with a total crop of spring 
wheat of 224,828,000 bushels. 

The total-~wheat crop of the year, 
winter and spring, is estimated at 
603,473,000. bushels grown upon 44,- 
091,000 acres and yield at the average 
rate of 13.4 bushels. Last year the 
average rate of yield was 15.6 bush- 
els and the total crop estimated upon 
data similar; furnished by the same 
class of correspondents at 776,363,000 
bushels. 


Some Shortage in Potatoes 


as 





The main crop of potatoes is now 
being rapidly lifted, although harvest 
will not be completed for some days. 
All in all, the crop is proving some-= 
what disappointing. Potatoes run un- 
even, as‘ outlined in earlier reports 
printed in American Agriculturist. It 
is,in fact, more than usually difficult to 
make estimates of present data re- 
garding this crop. All in all, the po- 
tato crop is less satisfactory than was 
anticipated a month ago, this being 
true of both west and east. 

In such important states as Wis- 
consin and Michigan, or for that mat- 
ter generally throughout the northern 


part of the belt, early frosts caught | 
a considerable percentage of the crop | 
slightly green above ground. To some 
extent these frosts injured the yield 
of the crop and probably damaged the 
keeping qualities of the tuber. More 
or less blight prevailed in August and 
early September, and latterly there 
was too much rain and a lack of suf- 
ficient sunshine. These conditions 
with high temperature resulted in an 
excessive growth of vine not in keep- 
ing with the production of potatoes. 
In important sections in the middle 
and eastern states, as already noted, 
excessive drouth in July and August | 
was detrimental to development of the | 
crop, and this was followed by more | 
than a generous supply of rains 
throughout September and into Octo- 
ber. In northern Maine, always an 
important producer, blight and decay 
have caught the crop sharply. So 
large is the potato acreage, however, 
that even granted material damage or 
disappointment in various sections, the 
total tonnage may prove large. Amer- | 
ican Agriculuturist is now making its 
final inquiry into harvest conditions, 
and within a week or two will print 
the final estimate of the crop in bush- 
eis. Meanwhile, the market is fairly 
supported, but prices cover a wide 
range, owing to the uneven quality of 
the offerings. In such wholesale mar- 
kets as Chicago, Boston and New York 
the demand is fairly active for choice 





stock. 

At NewYork, despite liberal sup- 
plies the market has been firm, Con- 
siderable complaint of stock being 
green, especially from Me. Choice 


stock has sold at $2 p bag, althotgh 
the bulk of the product has gone at 
1.25@1.75. State bulk stock has sold 





at 1.50@2 p 180 lbs. Choice Pa stock 
in bulk has fetched 2@2.25 for the 


} 
| 
| 
i 
same amount. Good demand noted for | 
sweets. Southern stock quotable at 
1.50@2 p bbl, Jersey sweets 1.75@ | 
2.25, Me Cobblers 1.25@2 p sk, L I | 
2@2.40 p bbl. Receipts last week ag- 
gregated 52,675 bbls, which is about 
6000 bbls less than reached the mar- 
ket the week preceding. 
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COMPLETING OUR IMMENSE BUILDING OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Next week should see the eighth floor finished. 
or ahead of schedule time! 


November 15, 
above_ ground, 


described how the work is being done by 500 


building certificates 





men. 


The roof comes next, m 
Pretty good for a structure 283x115 feet over all, 125 feet high 
containing seven (7) acres of floor space. Mr Cole’s articles, in this paper October 5 and 12, 
Any. of our readers can acquire a little profit-sharing 
interest in American Agriculturist and in this magnificent building by buying one of our $15 Orange Judd 
Or if you wish to invest $100 to $1000, you may da sn. Write to this office for particulars. 
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BIRMIBCEAM. DULoTs, SEATTLE, 

SUWTING Tow, SALT LAKE CITY, 

Pirrssune. Bovca Ton, CITY OF MEXICO. 

‘WRITE To CUR HEAREST OFTICE FOR A “FARMERS CATALOOTE.” 
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THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage 


will you « better silage and fill your 
silo in lese time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operete. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

™ If you need an ensilage cutter you needa 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima, Y. 








HAY PRESSES 


The HENDRICKS 


oress will earn its” 
cost in one season. 
A postal with your 
name and address on 
the back will bring 
you our free catalog 


and prices. 
D. B., HENDRICKS co., 
Tenbroeck Avenue, 3s Kingston, N. ¥ 


























ERE'S the answer: Build a 





telephone you and nine 
or ten of your neighbors—so 
that you can p in daily touch 





with your markets, 

The telephone is more of a neces- 
sity on the farm than it is in the 
city. Youcan buya 


Stromberg-Carlison 


Telephone 


equipment at reasonable costs and 
by following our easy and simple 
directions can build the line your- 
“7 “tcleph the farm keeps 
telephone on the farm 
you in touch with the markets and 
“enables you to get medical or other 
assistance quickly when needed, to 
say nothing of its social features, 
tus send you our book, “How 
the Telephone Helps the Farmer," 
8th edition and other booklets, 
They are free. 


Stromberg - Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, XN. Y. 






Chicago, Ill, 








DESTROY 
SAN JOSE 


S ALIMINE 


¢ result of ten years “ Atit” and 
ip he Tow. it isa Lime, Salt, Sul 

, and Caustic .Potash solution, 
nine by all experimental sta- 
tions as the best insecticide for thor- 
oughly eradicating scale. 1 gallon 
ined. with cold water makes - 
lons of the standard solution. Write 
today for free circular with prices. 


Chemical Works 


Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N. J. 























| will ‘be his losses. 


ORCHARD AND 


1 Cleanliness the Preventive of Disease 


If the poultry raiser keeps his fowls 
in good, sanitary condition, provides 
good, pure, clean food and drink, 
and well-ventilated, light quarters, 
there is no reason why he should ever 
have occasion to know anything 
about diseases. Descriptions, discus- 
sions and pictures of diseases tend 
to frighten the poultry raiser and 
to make him pay undue attention to 
trivial details, with the result that 
diseases will be developed in his 
stock, The next step is the purchas- 
ing of remedies, which instead of 
eradicating the cause of the disease 
tend to the continuance of the bad 
practice, which alone is responsible 
for the disease itself. 

The more rigidly the poultryman 


observes common sense rules of 
cleanliness, both in feed and quarters 
| where the fowls are kept, the less 


These facts are 
in the larger and 
important poultry yards and 
farms all over the country. In 
places, where sanitation and 
food and drink are insisted 
upon, sickness is of very rare occur- 
rence,. and can nearly always be 
traced to carelessness in some re- 
spect. In every case it is essential to 


well emphasized 
more 
stock 
such 
pure 


| remove the cause before the effect or 
disease can be destroyed. 


There is 
no use, therefore, in doping birds or 
animals with drugs so long as the 
cause of their discomfort remains, 
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| ers. 
select eggs of medium 
}and good shape, from your most per- 
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, The Use of Trap Nests 


W. B, CANDEE, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N ¥ 








Beginners in poultry keeping have, I 
think, very little idea of what a trap 
nest is for, and @ very vague idea of 
what it is. A trap nest is any nest so 
arranged that the hen may enter of 
her own free will, but cannot leave 
until released by attendant or some 
automatic device. Of the trap nests 
that release the hen automatically, I 
know little; I prefer to release her 
myself, In selecting a trap nest, 
choose one with a positive trap de- 
vice, easy of operation, both by hen 
and attendant, simple, and of few 
parts, 

Place trap nests in the poultry 
house, say, one nest to every three or 
four hens. Put them where they can 
be easily attended to, in a semi-dark 
place, for Biddy likes to be secluded 
when depositing eggs. Fasten the 
trap doors open for a few days till 
the hens have become accustomed to 
them. Then shut the doors and let 
the hens open themselves. Have leg 
bands all ready and numbered; select 
those made with a good clinch fasten- 
ing; don’t put on any spring device. I 
prefer beginming the use of trap nests 
early in October or November with 
pullets. Keep records complete for 
2 consecutive months from the first 
egg, Band each pullet when she first 
lays. Them you are in a position to 
know the following spring which have 
been your most persistent winter lay- 
If you must breed from puliets, 
size, smooth 


sistent layers. 

Have a sheet of pasteboard, ruled, 
of regular record card, tacked up in 
pen, and on this have spaces for band 
number and days in month, giving 
each bird credit each day she lays by 
a simple mark in the space opposite 
her number and under the day of 
month, 

The average flock should be. fed 
three times daily, and at these times, 
and once between morning and noon, 
and again between noon and night, 
is usually often enough to look at 
the nests, as the hens soon accustom 
themselves to the confinement and 
will not fret very much. In & prop- 
erly constructed nest, 

You will now be started in build- 








ing up a strain of layers, and if. you 
persevere and have been wise enough 


sd 


to choose pure-bred stock at the 
start, you will soon be in a position 
to realize better than market prices 
for your eggs during hatching season 
and the same for any surplus _stock 
you may have. The neighbors will 
soon want to know about your nests 
and records. 





Factors in Orchard Management 


W. J. GREEN, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 





It must be self-evident that a goo-i 
and satisfactory method in the hands 
of one person may be a veritable 
misfit in the hands of another be- 


eause of unlike conditions, but ther |, 


need be no misfits if one knows why 
he does thus and so. Various meth- 
ods have been proposed and adopted 
in growing orchards, but it is not nec- 
essary to consider all nor any great 
number. The one which has the 
most adherents is the clean culture 
and cover crop method. Another 
popular plan is that of pasturing the 
orchard with swine or sheep. Let us 
compare these with the grass mulch 
system starting with a _ theoretical 
orchard, one-third of which is to be 
managed after each of these several 
plans. 

We can most conveniently illustrate 
by taking ten-year periods. The 
trees which are to be cultivated are 
planted in soil, put in a god conditien 
to receive trees. Some cultivated crop 
is planted between the tree rows and 
an effort is made not only td keep 
the weeds from growing, but to stir 
the soil often enough so that the mois- 
ture will be retained by an earth 
mulch. The crop must be out of the 
way in time to sow rye, oats, vetch, 
crimson clover or some other cover 
crop, which is to be allowed to stand 
all winter to prevent washing and 
leaching; to gather up and save the 
vagrant nitrogen; to decay and thus 
add humus. This process, with such 
modifications as may be thought nec- 
essary, is to be repeated each season. 

With some kinds of fruit trees 
many crops may be grown only two 
or three years, but in an apple or- 
chard five years is about the limit. 
We cannot count upon five full crops 
of corn or potatoes, possibly hot more 
than three. At the énd of the first 
ten-year period we’ may have to the 
credit of our cultivated orchard suf- 
ficient cash from the sales of corn 
and potatoes to pay for all the cost 
of cultivation, and perhaps, also, to 
pay for the seed of the cover crops. 
On thin soil this cannot be done, but 
it is not too much to expect if a yield 
of corn of 50 bushels and of potatoes 
150 per acre can be obtained. 





Reclaiming Arid Lands 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





A reader from Marietta, Ga, re- 
quests that information be _ given 
through the columns of the Orange 
Judd Farmer with reference to the 
reclaiming of arid lands in the west. 
He wishes to know the extent of 
the work and as to how near it has 
reached completion. He also wishes 
to know when settlers will be allowed 
to make claims and on what terms. 
He states that many in his neighbor- 
hood desire the information and sur- 
mises that the same is true with ref- 
erence to persons in other localities. 
The writer of the letter is a veteran 
of the federal army. 

In order to get exact and specific 
information, the person desiring it 
should address a letter to the secre- 
tary of the interior, Washington, D 
Cc. Printed matter will be forwarded 
which will give details such as cannot 
be given in an agricultural paper. for 
the reason that the work is progress- 
ive. What is correct at one time 
would not cover the whole ground at 
another. The terms on which land is 
sold to settlers are different in differ- 
ent loealities. At least, they are dif- 
ferent in so far as prices are con- 
cerned. Usually, if not. in all cases, 
land is sold on long term payments. 
The contracts agree to supply @ cer- 
tain amount of water at a fixed rate. 
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this reputation, we have 
always endeavored to maintain it, 
not only by keeping strictly up to 
the original high standard, but by 
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Controlling Peach Mildew 
©. B. WHIPPLE, COL AGRI COLLEGE 


In some parts of Colorado peach 
mildew is common. This fungus usually 
makes its appearance in early mid- 
summer upon the foliage of the peach 
trees and upon the current year’s 
growth. The leaves become crinkled 
and curly, showing velvety white 
patches which are especially promi- 
nent on the under surface along the 
midrib. Upon close examination these 
patches are faund to be made up of 
a vast number of thread-like bodies. 

On the fruit the first indication of 
infection is a small silvery patch upon 


the skin. This gradually changes in 
size and color. The tissue under these 
spots is soon killed and the fruit 


shows irregular. Fruit once attacked 
is soon ruined and prompt action is 
often required to prevent complete 
loss. The fungus is easily controlled 
by some fungicide. Sulphur wash 
will prove a_ satisfactory spray for 
this disease. 


SHOULD BE SPRAYED 


As soon’as the mildew appears in 
the orchard after the foliage is out, 
the: trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed with half-strength bordeaux, 
which is prepared by dissolving two 
pounds of copper sulphate in warm 
water and slacking four pounds of 
quicklime to which has been added 
enough water to make a thin white- 
wash. The proper solution should be 
diluted to at least 20 gallons and 
strained into the lime water while 
stirring -vigorously. The mixture 
should then be diluted to make 50 
gallons in all. Never prepare the 
mixture in metal vessels other than 
brass or copper. The solution can be 
used in any machine without serious 
“injury to the machine or detriment to 
the mixture. It should not be allowed 
to stand in the bowl,’ or tank, how- 
ever, any length of time as it will 
carrode the metal and cause it to de- 
teriorate rapidly. The application 
spraying 


should be thorough and 
- > 
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LARGE AND SMALL 


should be done during fair weather. 
One summer application is generally 
enough to check the disease. 


Best Varieties of Strawberries 


ALBERT F, TENNEY, ESSEX CO, MASS 








This season does not throw much 
light -on the ¢behavior of different 
varieties of strawberries. Owing to 
the peculiar weather conditions ali 
varieties alike were at their best. The 
best early variety I ever tried is Dun- 
lap. The fruit is medium to large in 
size, very attractive, firm and of su- 
perb quality. This is the berry for 
light, early soils, but. unless the plants 
are Yestricted Dunlap is about as bad 
a pest as witchgrass. On account of 
the profuse runners one can safely 
set this variety as late as July 20 and 
get a crop the following year. Min- 
ute Man is a wonder in its 
profusion of large, bright berries, 
great length of season and fine 
rust-proof foliage. It is the 
most promising new variety I 
have tested since Sample appeared. 
Uncle Jim appears to be the best of 
the Jessie type. Those who like big, 
sweet fruit are always pleased with 
Uncle Jim. Sample is still the stand- 
ard of perfection. 

While all varieties were very soft 
this year Sample was as firm as any, 
and far better than Minute Man or 
Bubach, which latter would be a won- 
der for so early a variety were it not 


about as soft as sweet oil. Glen 
Mary (the big, ugly monster) was, 
as usual, my best late berry. It did 


not ripen many berries before the 
most of ‘other varieties were mearly 
done; hence, net profits from Glen 
Mary were the best from any variety 
except the extra early kinds. These, 
out of 35 varieties fruited by me this 
season, were the cream of the lot. 
Moreover, all but Minute Man are old 
and well tried varieties with me. 

Of the varieties tested but recently 
I find the following to be promising: 
Mark Hanna, very large and hand- 
some, far better than Bubach; Poco- 
moke, the most prclific staminate, 
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A STANDARD PEAR OF RARE VALUE 


In popular favor the Bartlett pear has long held a prominent place; 
not because of high quality, for in this respect it is distinctly inferior to 


Sheldon, Seckel, 


Clapp’s Favorite, Bosc and many others, but because peo- 


ple who have been forced to luxuriate on such fruitsas Ben Davis apple, 


Lady Thompson 
trast. It is, 


strawberry and Elberta peaeh find it superior by con- 
however, the acknowledged best pear for canning, a fact evi- 


denced in the iabels on all commercial canned pears, even if the Kieffer 


thus reaches respectable society. 


It is further a generous. bearer, 


even 


while very young, and it never rots at the core like some pears of more 


pretentious claims. 


In this respect it is, 


as its French name Boncretien 


implies, a good Christian pear and well worthy of the wide acquaintance it 


has gained 
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FRUITS 


large, dull in color, hard to pick; Mrs | 
Mark Hanna bore the finest berries 
of any variety, but was not very pro- 
lifie; Nettie seems to be a wonder -for 
big, very late berries, light in color; 
Hero bore a good crop of large, at- 
tractive berries. 

I can see no use of fooling with 
such huckleberries as Crescent, 
Splendid and Sutherland, when we 
have Minute Man, Dunlap and 
Sample, all of which produce more 
berries and are twice as large. My 
beds were all treated in much the 
same way, Viz, a heavy coat of man- 
ure was plowed under in the spring, 
and about a half ton of fertilizer per 
acre sowed on, part being applied in 
the spring and the remainder (which 





contained sulphate of potash) was | 
added in August All beds were | 
sprayed late last fall and again about 
June 1. 


Experiments with Phosphoric Acid 
—In some Maryland experiménts the 
average results @n six crops of. corn, | 
two of wheat and three of hay are as | 
follows: Highest total average yield 
was obtained with reverted phos- | 





phates. Reverted phosphate of iron | 
and alumina produced a higher yield | 
than reverted phosphate of lime. In- 
soluble@phosphates produced a slight- 
ly higher total average yield than 
soluble phosphates and at about half 
the cost. Slag phosphate produced 
better results than bone meal and at 
less cost. Soluble phosphates  pro- 
duced the best yields -f wheat. Flor- 


ida soft phosphate produced the best 
yield of corn. Reverted phosphates 
produced the best yield of hay. In- 
soluble South Carolina phosphate 
rock produced a little higher yield 
than boneblack. Bone meal produced 
a better yiela of wheat than ony other 
source of insoluble phosphate, but all 
othes sources produced better grass. 





New Jersey Apple Growers have the 


advantage in that they can grow sum- | 


mer and fall varieties, which cannot 
be shipped long distances, except at 
great expense, and which are being 
more and more used very year. Many 
of our fall varieties, if picked at the 
proper time, can be placed in cold 
storage, and be ready for market at 
any time. They can be brought out 
and-placed on the home market when- 
ever the market is ready for them. 
So there is a: very long season for 
handling this fruit.—[Gabriel Hiester, 
Pennsylvania. 





The Plant Brought to our office by 
Dwight Moore is commonly known as 
Bachelor’s Button—sometimes popu- 
larly called Globe Amaranth. Its 
Scientific name is Gomphrena globos- 
anana. The following description of 
this interesting I] ttle plant, taken from 








Henderson’s handbook of plants and 
horticulture, published by 
Judd Company, will be of special in- | 
terest to others: “This is supposed | 
to be the amaranth of the poets, 
which, from the durability of its flow- 
ers, was considered to be the emblem 
of immortality. It seems to have 
been used at funerals in the time of 
Homer, as he describes it as worn by 
the Thessalians at the funeral of 
~Achilles. The seeds are slow to germi- 
nate and should be sown in March in 
a hotbed or in seed pans in the green- 
house. The plants will be greatly 
benefited by pricking out or repot- 





Orange | | 


ting before planting ‘in the open | 
border.” 3 

Save Your Old Bags—Here is a con- 
cern who will buy all the second-hand 
bags you have or can get. Don’t de- 


stroy your old ebags; but save them 
and ship to the St Louis Bag and Bur- 
lap company, 318 North Main St, St 
Louis, Mo, the dargest dealers in sec- 
ond-hand bags in the country. If 
you haven’t very many bags on hand, 
clip their advertisement on another 
page in this issue, and keep it until 
you have a sufficient number to ship. 
They pay the freight and pay top- 
notch-prices for bags. 


The time to know about paint 
is before you use it. 

The easiest precaution to take 
—and the safest one, too, if you 
will take our word for it—is to 
look for the. Dutch Boy painter 
on the keg. We absolutely 
guarantee the purity and quali- 
ty of the White Lead contained 
in kegs distinguished by that 
trade-mark. 

But we do not object to your 
making a test yourself, if you 


wish. The severest test is that 





of the blowpipe. 
We will send one of these in- 
struments with directions for 


using it, to anyone sending us 
a two-cent stamp. We will-also 
send our booklet “B,” which 
goes into details on these points 
about paint which every house- 
owner ought to know. 

Fall is a splendid time for 
painting. Inform yourself on 
paint now. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of Refiee- 
tng cities is nearest you 


New ¥ Bete, Buffal 
rahe] Seago, ™ 
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Rapid Growth 


Pigs grow faster than other farm ani- 
mals because of great digestive capa- - 
city. Yet herein lies a dangeras well 
asan advantage. Itis easy because a 
pig consumes much food to spoil diges- 
tion by overfeeding, When you fatten 
pigs it is well to give Dr. Hess Stock 
Food in the ration twice a day. Better 
- yet, it is well to begiz the use of 


fine of matbeting. "tn thas we “fogs are 

of m - in wa. 

rt one make 2 make ae growth. r. ete 
od digestive troubles, gives 
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Formalated by D: ce pore V8) an and 
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on a writ guarantee. Coste a ae 

a day pur hows, cow or steer. 7 

100 Ibs. $5.00 Except in Canada 

25 Ib. pail $1.60f woe 

Smaller quantities at a slight advance, 

Wiese 3 Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in par. 
tioular isin the dose— it’samal! and fed Dustwics 
aday, which proves it has the most digestive 
— © ~ und. Our government recog- 

tock Food as a medicinal com. 

ad pat this paper js back of the guarantee. 


It your dealer cannot supply you, we will. \. 


Da. HESS & CLARK, ASHLAN®, 0. 
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BREEDING -AND PEEDING 


Prospects in Pork. Raising 
PROF H. HAYWARD, DIR DEL EXPER STA 


That pork production is an impor- 
tant agricultural industry is shown by 
the fact that in 1900 the average pri- 
vate -family ate a little over half a ton 
of meat, nearly half of which was 
pork. In other words, the _ total 
amount of pork consumed in the 
United States was nearly equal to the 
total consumption of beef, veal ard 
mutton. These facts are explained by 
the other fact that pigs, for various 
reasons, are more profitable animals 
to raise than beef, steers, or sheep. Of 
the reasons which tend to make pork 
production profitable, a few of the 
most impertant may be of interest. 

Pigs are more prolific than any 
other class of farm animals, and they 
mature more quickly, and can there- 
fore be turned off sooner, than any 
other live stock save poultry. Again, 
a pig produces its meat upon consid- 
erably less feed than any other meat 
producing animal, much of which, 
moreover, could not be used advan- 
tagéeously in any ether way. A pound 
of pork can be “produced upon half 
the amount of’ feed required to pro- 
| duce a pound of beef, and two-thirds 
as much as it requires to make a 
pound of mutton. Still another point 
in favor of the pig is that the per- 
centage of dressed weight is higher 
than in either beef or mutton. The 
average fat hog will dress off about 
80% of his live weight. 





Raising Sheep from Breeders’ Standpoint 


RICHARD GIBSON, ONTARIO 


_I have had nearly 50 years’ experi- 
ence with sheep breeding and man- 
agement, and can say without boast- 
ing that I have won more champion- 
ships at fat stock shows than Ai the 
breeders of the United States and 
Canada combined. I attribute my 
success as an exhibitor to the free 
feeding of a great variety of green 
foods or forage plants. But little 
grain is furnished and that last, to 
firm the flesh. I find cabbage and 
kale extremely valuable green foods. 
Turnips when fully ripe are also fine. 
I simply sow the cabbage and kale 
|} and hoe out the unnecessary plants, 
as in growing all hoed crops. One 
pound of seed to an acre is required. 

I prefer to have my lambs dropped 
early, say in February, if one has an 
|} abundance of good, well-secured clo- 
ver or lucerne hay and roots. I al- 
ways provide a little creep, a corner 
of the sheep. pen fenced off, so that 
the ewes cannot get fo it. I prefer to 
put the various feeds in separate 
troughs in these creeps. One small 
trough will contain linseed oilcake, 
; nut size; another oats and bran, etc. 
This may be considered a fanciful 
proposition, but I have found it ef- 
fective. As soon as I can get them 
to eat grain, I do so, but after they 
are once fairly on good, green pas- 
ture, I feed no more grain. For pas- 
ture I prefer blue grass and lucerne 
| sanfoin, but it is not reliable here 
For fall use I have rape, kale, cab- 














| bage, turnips, etc. 


I usually market in September and 
October, the lambs going to head 
flocks of Shropshires. For fattening 
purposes I provide oats, bran and 


{ peas to firm the flesh already grown 


by the system of providing plenty 
»f succulent food. Heating food in 
|; the summer is as deleterious to the 
| Sheep temperament as to the human. 
| Give plenty of green foods and spare 
| the nitrogenous foods. Some feeders 
imagine the more gfain the lambs eat 
| the faster they are growing. This is 


7 not so, 
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| Peach Blight, or shot-hole fungus, 
is due to a species of Coryneum, and 
the bureau of plant industry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture recommends spraying with bor- 
deaux. 


Feeding Dairy Cows in Winter 


PEOF THOMAS SHAW 


The kind of food that will be fed 
to cows in milk will, of course, be 
much governed by the production in 
any given locality. The aim should 
be, of course, to feed approximately 
a balanced ration. 
differ somewhat, but not greatly, as 
to what a balanced ration may mean. 
On this point, however, divergence 
in opinon is not great. Where fertil- 
ity is in equilibrium nearly all will 


agree to the statement that the aim } 


of every dairyman’ should be to grow, 
as far as may be practicable, the 
food needed on his own farm. 

FOODS THAT NEARLY ALL MAY GROW 

There are certain foods that may 
be looked upon as standard for feed- 
ing dairy cows. Nearly every dairy- 
man can grow them wherever he may 
be located, and because they are 
standard food he ought to try to grow 
them. These include as roughage, 
plants of the clover family, as silage, 
corn in one or the other of its vari- 
eties, and .as grain, a mixture of 
wheat and oats. Of course, in addi- 
tion to these many other foods will 
be grown, but these are of less im- 
portance than the foods named. 


PBOVIDING CLOVER 


Wherever this beneficent plant can 
be grown it ought to be used with 
much freedom. The food furnished 
for cows represents only one element 
in its value. The benefit to the soil 
is always helpful, and in many in- 
stances greatly so. This fact should 
never be lost sight of when taking 
into account the comparison in nu- 
trients furnished by cloyer and other 
plants, 

Usually clover can be best grown in 
mixtures for dairy cows. This means 
that two or three varieties may be 
grown together. This not only adds 
to the yield, but also increases the 
value of the product. It would also 


seem correct to say that quite’ a/| 
sprinkling of timothy improves a clo- | 


ver ration for dairy cows. It does so 
by helping to support the clover 
while it is growing and by making it 
easier to cure when the crop is cut. 
Alfalfa will, of course, answer the 
same purpose as clover. Where 
neither may be had it may be quite 
possible to get vetch hay or cowpea 
hay. , 


PROVIDING CORN SILAGE 


No food can be grown in the. United 
States that will provide so large a 
proportion of nutrients as corn. But 
the nutrients furnished do not tell all 
the story. In addition to nutrients, 
when cured in the silo, its succulence 
is beneficial. It is helpful to the di- 
gestion. It also favors milk produc- 
tion. These are two advantages that 
it always will have over corn fodder 
fed in the dry form. 

When the extent of the production 
that may be obtained from corn is 
considered, and when the ease with 
which it is fed is taken into the ac- 
count, it does seem, indeed, surpris- 
ing that any persons engaged in 
dairying will be content without a 
silo, 


FURNISHING GRAIN FOOD 


Clover and corn furnish a fodder 
ration that cannot easily be improved 
upon for dairy cows. The grain com- 
plement is not always so easily ob- 
tained. Wheat and oats do not grow 
equally well in all parts of the coun- 
try, but they do grow well over large 
areas. The first advantage from 
growing them together is the in- 
cfeased ‘yields. The second advantage 
is that when grown in due admix- 
ture they furnish a suitable food. The 
third is that in very many instances 
they ean be grown more cheaply than 
they can be bought. When silage 
from corn well grown is freely fed it 
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is not necessary to add corn to the 
meal ration. 
AMOUNT OF GRAIN TO FEED 

Two factors should be taken into 
account when determining the amount 
of grain to feed. One is the extent 
to which clover or alfalfa is fed, and 
the second is the production of the 
cow. The rule with some is to feed 
one pound of grain for every three 
pounds of milk produced. When clo- 
ver or alfalfa form a large part of 
the ration it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that a less quantity of 
grain would suffice than the amounts 
named above. 





Making Prize Winning Butter 


One of the highest scores in butter 
at the recent New York state fair 
was made by Thomas F, Rutherford, 
proprietor of Champaign creamery of 
St Lawrence county, N Y. Speaking 
of his methods in a recent letter to 
American Agriculturist he says: “The 
requirements for making good butter 
never change. It is the sdme old 
story, 
tention to all details. A farmer or 
creamery man who does not follow 
. this rule cannot expect to make a 
first-class product and succeed. About 
one-third of the butter we make is 
from cream gathered in the neigh- 
borhood. It is brought in daily dur- 
ing the summer months and is mixed 
with the’ cream that is skimmed at 
the creamery. We add a starter the 
first thing in the morning and cool 
the cream gradually during the fore- 
part of the day and then more rap- 
idly, so that the temperature of the 
cream for churning the next morn- 


ing is about 48 degrees, or a little 
lower than this in very warm 
weather. 


After washing and salting the but- 
ter in a combined churn and worker, 
the butter is removed to a cool.room 
adjoining the refrigerator, where it 
is put into prints. We strive to have 
every print as near perfect as possi- 
ble and wéigh exactly 16 ounces. If 
the milk and cream are delivered in 
good condition, the cream is properly 
mixed with a good starter, there will 
be no trouble about the flayor. With 
a low churning temperature to keep 
the butter in a firm condition for 
working and printing, one will get 
the body. 3 

I Wave been making butter 25 
years and do not know it all as yet. 
There are many little pointers and 
details that one learns by experience. 
There are many factors in every 
eréamery or farm home that must 
be taken into consideration in. the 
making of a good, up-to-date butter. 
It is difficult to explain to others just 
how we succeed in making a product 
that scores so high, yet the points 
given above cover the essential de- 
tails. 





Crop Protection by Rural Police 


J.. A. CASTERLINE, MORRIS COUNTY, NJ 





In an éditorial some time since, 
American Agriculturist expressed the 
opinion that* in many parts of the 
country there is pressing need for or- 
ganizing a rural police force to protect 
farm crops. I was disappointed that 
the article did not call out a discus- 
sion of this important question from 
correspondents and land owners, as it 
should have done. A fruit grower 
said to me: “We can raise fruit and 
vegetables in spite™of codling moth, 
San Jose scale, destrictive insects and 
blights, but how shall we protect our 
orchards and gardens from the town 
or city forager who chooses his own 
time of day or night to pillage our 
crops? We cannot be éverywhere and 
always On guard, and it is generally 
at the unugarded points and times 
that the mischief ig done. I remem: 
ber only a very. few cases where the 


viz, cleanliness and strict ate ~ 
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marauder was caught and con- 
victed.” 

A despoiled or broken fruit tree or 
garden is the only clue the thief 
leaves behind him, and all that re- 
mains to the farmer for his toil and 
care. If there is a more discouraging 
feature entering into the problem of 
vegetable and fruit growing, I do not 
know it. This part of the state is no 
worse than others near manufacturing 
towns and cities, but there seems to 
be a growing tendency not only ampng 
the idle and vicious but among those 
who would resent it to have the name 
of thief applied to them to make the 
farmers’ crops legitimate spoil. They 
are not all foreign born, either. Nut- 
bearing. trees and wild fruits are no 
longer a source of profit to the farmer 
and his children, but rather a trou- 
ble and loss. I know of.farmers who 
are cutting such tre@s rather than 
bear the annoyance of having the nuts 
stolen year after year. : 


Such things detract from the value | 


of our farms and there seems but one 


STOCK 





remedy, that which your editorial sug- | 
gested—the establishing by law of a | 


rural police, not for the whole year, 
but for the months when the farmers’ 
crops are ready for market. Probably 
efficient police service could be more 
than paid for if the value of crops 
now stolen from farms was applied to 
securing such service. A few arrests 
and convictions would wonderfully 
improve the moral tone and lead to 
a clearer understanding of meum et 
tuum, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
Conducted for this” journal McIntosh, 
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mail $1 should be inclosed. ‘The prescriptions A 
ed below can be put up . re- 
liable remedies for . ce 
always named our columns 


and 
can be advantageously employed for the very ail- 
ment inquired about. 


Lump—c. C. S., Pénnsylvania, has 
a colt that has a soft lump on the 
fore part of her leg. What will re- 
move it? Mix one dram biniodide of 
mercury with one ounce lard. Rub 
on a little with the fingers, let it re- 
main one for 24 hours, then wash off. 
Repeat the blister every third week 
until the lump disappears. Keep the 
colt tied up so that it cannot get its 
ay a to the part while the blister 
s on, 
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Navicular Disease—M. R., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a horse that has navicular 
disease and he wants to know what 
kind of blister to use around the cor- 
onet in this disease. Also has a horse 
that has small lumps on its shoulder 
where the collar presses. 1. Mix two 
drams cantharides with one ounce 
lard. Rub a little on the coronet with 


the fingers. Let it remain on 
for 24 hours, then wash off. 
Repeat the blister in three 
weeks if needed. 2. If the, 


lumps onthe shoulder do not become 
sore it is best to let them alone. If 
they become sore have them removed 
with the knife. 


Is Your Wife Worth anything like 
as much as your cow? Do you give 
her the benefit of labor saving ap- 
pliances? 
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ur cows the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- 


roves their appetite and increases the milk flow. A cow isa milk factory. 


ive her the right kind of raw material in the way of proper! 
rations and she will turn out profit for you the year around. 


balanced 
he amount 


ot Protein and Butter Fat her milk contains depends on what she gets to 
eat. Feed her rightiand you'll find profit in the milk pail every time. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


i§ @ profit maker—It’s the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. 
keeps their appetites keen and the milk flow steady 
that completely takes the place of cotton 


tones up their system, 
and large. It's the only feed 


It 


seed meal and linseed oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein 
and fat—think of it, 47 per cent of protein and butter fat guaranteed! 

It's a concentrated feed that is cheaper than corn and oats and it will 
pay you to try it. Ask your dealer or write to us direct for full informa- 


tion on how to feed for profit. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, tlt. 
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Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
it ains today the standard treat- 
—_s with, years = success back of it, 
fnown to be o curc and gueranteed to 
Don't experiment with substitutes 
se it, no matter how old or 


Our fair 
i together with exhaustive information 
on Lamp Jaw and ite treatment, is given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Wetesinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever 
to be Toad away. Durabl bound, 
and illustrated. Write us for a free 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
#221Union Steck Yards, Ohicago, 
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copy: 
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butter-fat after each milkiog, 
to save every ounce of this high-priced butter- 
fat is to get a good cream 
fect skimming— © 


. 
National Separatorc 
Dewice 

leads them all in close, clean en 
skimming. It's the only separator a 
which extracts every ce of butter- 
fat from the whole milk. That's why to- : 
day 40,000 succeseful dairy- 
men are using National Separators. 

The Easy-Running National is 
eo simply and sensibly made that it 
is cleaned in utes. It's 
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Burr Self-Locking Tackle Block 
the labor 
ree men, Capacity 600 
ds. Aa dealer or write 
» Co, Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. | 


n 
Simplicity makes the National Sep- 
arator so durable and dependable that it 
seldom gets out of fix, and it a 
lifetime. 

Write now—TODAY for 
FREE book which tells about 
our liberal Free Brial 
Proposition to you, and about the 
thousands who use the National. Send no 
stamps—just ask for Catalogue C 

The National —w Machine Co, 
+4 Gosh: nd. 
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CLEAN SKIMMING 





EASY RUNNING 





LONG WEARIN 





Three Absolutely Necessary Qualities. But a// separa- 

tors do not have them all, Cream is money. If your sepa- 

rator doesn’t skim clean, you lose money. Then you don’t 
q Wanta hard-running machine to turn twice a day. 
permanently profitable, your separator must be durable. 


And to be 
Now the 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD FOR CLEANEST SKIMMING 
It turns-easy—users say easier than others. 


Time has conclusively 


Has many 

. Write 
“ Catalogue number 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


1 for free copy 
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proved its durability. 


other exclusive advantages, al! fully described in our big, handsome, new cata- 
today — do oad while you think of it. 


Be sure to ask for 


WAREHOUSES 473 


48 page book Free 
Highest references 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. Washington D C 
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the address, subscribers 
give their old as well as their new ~ a5 
town to solicit 


to 
Sey seSene WANTED in eve 
subseript Terms sent on 


NADY BICTISING RATES Sixt cents per 4a 
pA maps and sworn x of circulation, etc, 
on application, and lence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange jing rates, see that de- 


it. 
OUR GUARANTEE With each gubscriber to the 


ulturist we guarantee 
while his su lasts, that no advettise- 
ment is allowed in our columns we believe 
that = subscriber can safely do business with the 
and we agree Le make good any loss 
—_— any such subscriber may suStain by Bas 
ing such advertiser who may By be 
delihernte swindler, but we do uae 
to = 5 tiling differences between subscribers and 
ble advertisers. To take advantage of this 
ey written complaint must be made to 
publisher one week from 
— vetory transaction, with proofs of 
and and within one month from 
when the advertisement appeared, and th 
acriber must_prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “EZ saw your adv. in the old re- 
Mable A. A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned by Ora Company, Lafayette 
ons, New York—Herbert Myrick it, Willis 

. Johnson secretary, Thomas A. Barrett treasurer. 

LEMITTANCES should Bw made by _ postoffice 
or express money order, te: letter, al- 
though «mall amounts ma y be sent with little risk 
by ner mail. one i stamios will be accepted 
‘or amounts less than one-cent stam) erred. 

Grafts ‘should be made 


Company. 
Address orders any of our offices below, but to 
avoid de'ny send to “the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building 


NEW YORK 
89 Lafayette Street 
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Owing to recent state legislation, 
the egg trade in New York city is 
momentarily in a peculiar condition. 
Monthly receipts in this city are about 
500,000 cases, 30 dozen eggs to the 
case. The state law provides that eggs 
not being in a healthy, fresh, sound, 
wholesome condition shall not be 
brought into the city of New York or 
here offered for sale as food. The 
ourt has recently found a wholesale 

« dealer guilty of selling incandled 
eges. Of course, under such decision 
everyone engaged in the wholesale egg 
trade selling a case of eggs contain- 
ing rotten or “spot” eggs is violating 
the law and liable to prosecution and 
fine or imprisonment. Fortunately for 
the dealers, officers of the city board 
of health will probably make no ef- 
fort to enforce the law to the letter. 
This is one of those provisions which 
will occasionally creep into a state 
law, only to be observed in the breach 
rather than the enforcement, and a 
dificult problem to handle in justice 
to all concerned. 





Remarkably helpful and interesting 
are the advertisements to be found in 
our columns at. this season. What 
work and expense a farmer would 
have to go to in order to find out by 
other means all that he ought to know 
regarding the best. articles he needs 
in his business. It is only necessary 
to drop a postal card or a brief let- 
ter of inquiry to our advertisers to 
obtain their descriptive, illustrated 
catalogs and full particulars about 
anything needed on the farm or in 
the home. We are sure you apovre- 
ciate the importance of the fact that 


EDITORIAL 


our advertisers are reliable. Every 
subscriber may be sure of satisfactory 
dealings if you state that you saw 
the advertisement in this paper. Then 
you will be protected in accordance 
with the terms in our guarantee, 
printed on this page. 
—_—_——_o———— 


The Inspiring Evolution in Farm Life 


Interurban electric railways are 
connecting cities, towns and rural dis- 
tricts into ome homogenous commu- 
nity. Local electric railways are being 
connected one with another. Thus 
the little electrics are uniting into 
larger and still larger systems. This 
development is the same as has been 
going on for yeirs with steam rail- 
roads. It means a profound and far- 
reaching change in agricultural indus- 
try and social life. It will tend/‘to 
bring into closer and closer touch 
people of town and country, farm and 
market. The electric railway is rapid- 
ly extending its service to include not 
only parcels by express,. but larger 
shipments by fast freight. In some 
states, freight and express privilege 
is as yet denied to trolley lines, but 
the people will insist upon this con- 
venience. 

The next step is the daily collection 
of “butter, milk, eggs and other 
produce from outlying farms by 
mieans of motor trucks or automobiles. 
This will bring the produce to the 
nearest freight or express station on 
the trolley line, if the market is too far 
away for the motor car to run toit di- 
rect. As good roads become more gen- 
eral, motor cars to run on same will 
be improved, simplified and cheap- 
ened, while denatured alcohol will be- 
come available for their fuel at low 
prices. Eventually, this: will mean 
that country produce will be carried 
directly from the farm to the city 
commission merchant’s store, or even 
to the tonsumer by means of motor 
trucks. 

There is a great field here for co- 
operative effort among farmers. They 
should form into associations for thus 


collecting, distributing and _ selling 
their produce, and for buying their 
supplies of all kinds. All the ex- 


penses between the producing farm 
and the consumer, home and factory, 
can thus be reduced to the advantage 
of all concerned. Farmers, as con- 
sumers of merchandise, machinery 
and other supplies, will thus be able 
to buy at a better advantage. An 
immense amount of money may be 
saved to buyer and seller and yet this 
development will profit both parties. 

A higher standard of living for the 
farmer and his family will result. 
Education, culture and refinement will 
be fostered throughout rural districts, 
as much as in the so-called exclusive 
social circles of the metropolis. The 
value of country property or farm 
land wil be still further enhanced, 
by reason of the imcreasing attrac- 
tions and opportunities of farm life. 
Also because of the growing demand 
for rural homes of city people, who 
can quickly reach their business in 
town by trolley or auto. Present and 
future improvements in. the postal 
service, telephone and telegraph will 
still further promote the development 
above referred to. 

Great as has beey the agricultural 
prosperity of the past ten or 15 years, 
even larger and more enduring should 
it be in future. The evolution of 
agriculture holds forth an alluring 
promise, but it calls for skill, intelli- 
gence, expert knowledge, industry, en- 
terprise, grit, hard work; hence agri- 
cultural education is just in its in- 
fancy. 

———————e—- 

The cotton conference at Atlanta, 
Ga, last week must be provocative of 
good. Representatives of cotton in- 
terests froin producer to spinner dis- 


,cussed for three days best methods in 


handling our splendid southern staple. 
It was a meeting where all engaged 


in the industry were welcome, but 
where the interests of producers and 


manufacturers were considered _ of 
primary importance, while middle- 
men, particularly the cotton ex- 


changes, were riven some hard raps. 
Cotton growers were advised to give 
increased atiention to selection of 
seed for planting purposes, to house 
the lint coiton 30 days before gin- 
ning, to bring about reforms in the 
methods of packing and baling cot- 
ton. Some of the resolutions favored 
ginning compresses, and the baling 
of cotton along the line of the Egyp- 
tian style. The round bale came in 
for some criticism on the part of 
English spinners. The foreign dele- 
gates are going home well impressed 
with southern hospitality and the fair 
spirit manifested by producers and 
American manufacturers. 
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Automobilists, in recent convention 
apparently realized that it is up to them 
to compel chauffeurs to use the road 
properly. 
motorists are, if possible, even more in- 
dignafit against reckless drivers than 
are the farmers and users of other 
vehicles. The convention saw the 
“sign in the sky,” and in its delibera- 
tions pledged its assistance to officers 
and organizations interested in the 
proper maintenance of improved 
roadways, and “resolved” in support 
of all who stand for proper and sane 
use of the highways. The public will 
no longer submit to being deprived of 
its rights on the highway. Otherwise, 
fresh legislation of the most drastic 
character will be enacted this winter. 

The season is now so far along that 
it is possible to measure with reason- 
able accuracy. the crops of the year. 
All of the staples have been secured 
except corr and cotton; and the lat- 
ter is being garnered rapidly. A few of 
the. special crops are still to be housed, 
notably potatoes and apples. This 
number of American Agriculturist 
contains our annual round-up of the 
crops of small grains, showing yields 
by states, also condition of the ma- 
turing corn and potato crops. These 
latest advices from American Agri- 
culturist’s corps of trained observers 
in every county of importance gen- 
erally confirm the tentative estimates 
printed in these pages September 7. 
The shortage in oats, together with 
inferior quality, forms one of the most 
notable features of the situation, but 
decreased bulk here as well as in 
corn and wheat is made up in large 
part by the higher prices ruling. 
Farmers are this fall getting direct 
from field and threshing machine the 
best prices in years, and there is every 
reason to believe in continued - pros- 
perity for agriculture. 











The mild weather of September and 
October has been worth untold mil- 
lions to American farmers. Belated 
erops have come .along nicely and 
the harvest has been conducted 
under reasonably good conditions. 
Corn has been marvelously benefited 
by absence of September frosts. The 
mild temperatures extended well into 
the present month. In fact, our west- 
ern farmers now want clear, crisp 
days to harden and cure the corn crop. 
Apples will be greatly improved in 
size and quality, and thus somewhat 
increase the number of barrels which 
producers will have to sell at current 
high prices. 
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Readers should not 
offers in the nut contest of 





overlook the 


liberal 
1907, as announced in our columns 
August 10. There is much interest . 


in this contest, and those who enter 
should make it a point to select those 
trees before it is too late from which 
the nuts are to be taken. The re- 
quirements are that 12 nuts shall be 
selected from a native American 
tree and sent to Nut Contest Editor 
at our nearest office. These must be 
received not later than December 7. 


The better element among” 


-second crop at $8 a ton. 


A brief description of the tree and its 
location should be sent in a separate 
letter. The nuts should be put in 
boxes or bags and forwarded by mail. . 
Do-not use tin boxes or anything per-, 
fectly tight. Pasteboard or wooden 
boxes are preferred. Some of the nuts 
sent last year inclosed in tin boxes 
were badly molded and the judges 
were unable to pass upon them. Each 
package sheuld contain the name and 
address of the sender on the outside, 
but de not inclose any writing within 
the package, as it will require letter 
postage. Address letter separately at 
the same time the nuts are sent. Now 
is the time to locate the trees. Make 
up your mind to win part of the $20 
in cash set aside, in addition to books 
and subscription. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


I have had a few peculiar expe- 
riences in my farm work. One season 
I cut 24 tons of hay from eight acres 
in two cuttings. The first crop yielded 
16 toms and the second eight. I sold 
the first crop for $7.50 a ton and the 
Another sea- 
son I produced 35 bushels wheat per 
acre, for which I received $1 a bushel. 
This I considered a very good yield. 
{Frank P. Miller, Fairfield County, O. 


While hundreds of varieties of 
peaches are grown for market, that 
is, to sell, the whole number of re- 
liably good and profitable kinds is 
not so extensive as nursery Catalogs 
would lead us to believe. While 
marked changes have occurred dur- 
ing the last 30 years in the list of 
varieties under cultivation, we still 
find -some of the old veterans hold- 
ing their own in popularity with the 
large majority of planters. Mountain 
Rose, Reeves’ Favorite, Oldmixon 
Free _ and Crawford’s Late may be 
classed as still within the borders of 
our definition. But in the whole his- 
tory of peach growing, no one variety 
has ever approached the widespread 
popularity of the Elberta. In this we 
have an ideal market fruit, though 
the quality has been criticised unjust- 
ly to a large extent. If left to reach 
full maturity on well-cared-for trees, 
it is the full equal of either Reeves’ 
Favorite or Crawford’s Late.—[J. W. 
Kerr, Caroline County, Md. 











My experience in handling low, wet 
and soggy spots in a field may be of 
interest to others. I plow such spots 
in the fall or very early spring, drag 
and harrow them as thoroughly as I 
can, and sow the wild, sweet clover 
as we call it here. When it is about 
1 foot high, I cut it back 6 inches. If 
a large piece is treated in this way, a 
mower can be used, but for small 
areas I use the scythe, mowing it 
every two or three weeks all summer. 
I leave the cuttings on the ground 
all winter, and turn it under in the 
spring, and plant some other crop. 
[F. M. P., Chemung County, N Y. 


We put out about 2% acres in gar- 
den on a sandy loam thatis very good. 
By urging the craps along with fre- 
quent cultivation we can get two 
crops off most of it. Popcorn which 
took first prize at the -county fair 
was drilled between the rows or early 
potatoes when they were in bloom. 
The stalks of corn measured 7 feet 
high, and the ears were full and well 
developed.—[Mrs C. H. Park, North- 
umberland County, Pa. 





In western New York a Baldwin 
tree over 60 years old manifested its 
superiority .over all others. About 
30. years ago a keén-eyed, open- 
minded man saw the difference, and 
propagated an orchard from that 
Baldwin, all on seedling stocks. He 
has an orchar< identically the same 
as his mother tree, and not a better 
orchard can be found in that tfo- 
cality—[Prof John A. Craig. Cor- 
nell Universitv. 





An important international confer- 
ence of cotton growers and manufac- 
turers has been held at Atlanta, Ga. 
A plan was formulated under which 
the cotton industry of the world, from 
the time the seed is planted to the 
time the mills turn out the goods, will 
be under one great organization of 
planters and spinners, to be known 
as the international committee of cot- 
ton growers’ and manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. The body will consist of 15 
members, two from each of the five 
organizations composing the recent 
eonference, and two representing the 
spinners of continental Europe, and 
two from the sea island cotton grow- 
ers’ association. 

This takes in the farmers’ union, 
the southern cotton associations, the 
internatiénal cotton spinners’ associ- 
ation of Europe, the associations of 
cotton manufacturers and the Ameri- 
ean manufacturers’ association. 

The first meeting of the new inter- 
mational committee will be held in 
Paris next year, probably. The con- 
ference took action which it is 
believed will result in vas timprove- 
ments in the methods of baling cot- 
by reason of slipshod methods of 
baling. 

nitiniedeaei tates, 


Paper Industry Threatened 


The paper industry of the United 
States is threatened by the action of 
Canadian manufacturers of pulp and 
paper who have waited on the gov- 
ernment in Canada and asked for the 
prohibition of the export of wood 
pulp. Manufacturers believe that 
without Canadian wood pulp Ameri- 
can mills would be forced to either 
elose or establish their plants in Can- 
ada. This would place them on an 
equal footing with the Canadian 
mills, and at the same time add to 
Canada's industrial importance. 

An export duty on pulp wood as sug- 
tested would place it beyond the 
reach of American manufacturers. 
The Dingley tariff law provides that 
if any country imposes an export duty 
en pip wood exported to the United 

tes the amount of such duty should 
be added to the Cuties imposed by 
the Dingley law. The Dingley tariff 
on pulp wood is from 15 to 20% ad 
valorem. An export duty from Can- 
ada at the same rate would bring the 
tariff to over 50%. 








Germany Would Protect Us? 


A great deal of comment has been 
eceasioned by the report that Ger- 
Many proposes to send a warship 
squadron to the Atlantic coast of the 
United States while our warship fleet 
fs on its cruise to the Pacific. This 
is interpreted as in part a demonstra- 
tion of friendship, that our coast may 
not be without naval defense in case 
of sudden trouble with any other 
mation. It does not appear that any 
oficial understanding or agreement 
* paz been made between Germany and 
the United States with reference to 
the matter. 





Lusitania Breaks Records 





The transatlantic records from 
England to America have been brok- 
en by the new Cunard liner, the Lus- 
ftania.- On her second eastward trip 
from Queenstown she made the pas- 
gage in four days and 20 hours, The 
Lusitania’s best day’s run, 619 knots, 
9 knots better than former record of 
93.58 an hour held by -the Keiser 
Wilhelm II of the North German- 
Idjoxd line, and her record for the 
trip across the ocean beats that of 
the Hamburg American liner, Deutsch- 
land, which has held the record for 
five years, having crossed from Cher- 
bourg, a much lenger course, in five 
days 11 hours 54 minutes, her average 
spe:d being 23.15 knots an _ hour, 
while the average speed of the Lusi- 





PASSING. EVENTS 


tania’s second trip averages almost 
exactly 24 knots an hour. Steamship 
men claim that the achievement of 
the Lusitania proves the superiority 
of turbine engines over the recipro- 
cating type. 


China Is Cordial Too 
’ 

After visiting Japan and giving and 
receiving assurances of friendship be- 
tween Japan and the United States, 
Sec Taft vistied Shanghai, China, on 
his way to the Philippines. There he 
was received with demonstrations of 


cordiality similar to those with which 
he was greeted in Japan. 











Radium Removes Birthmarks 


Birthmarks have been removed 
with radium;-according to the report 
of two French physicians, Drs Wyck- 
ham and Degrais. They have con- 
ducted experiments in Paris, and 
claim to have succeeded in many 
cases ‘in removing the birthmarks 
known as port wine stains on both 
adults and children with radium. The 
marks are effaced by the simple ap- 
plication of a plain surface covered 
with varnish containing radium. The 
applications are said to be absolutely 
painless and the treatment can be ap- 
plied to an infant during sleep. The 
experimenters claim that the higher 
colored the marks are the more easily 
are they removed. 








Telegraph Strike Weakens 


The strike of telegraph operators 
has taken a new turn. Pres Small of 
the international organization has 
sent a letter to the officers of the lo- 
cal unions suggesting that they vote 
upon the question whether or not the 
strike shall be continued longer. He 
points out that the Western Union 
and Postal companies indicate their 
determination to fight to a finish 
without compromise, and that the 
unions are without sufficient funds to 
continue the strike; that calls for aid 
are coming in from all quarters, but 
that the organization is unable to 
provide the needed assistance. He 
suggests that inasmuch as the strike 
was begun without the authority of 
the national organization it is fitting 
that the local unions decide now 
whether the strike shall be kept up, in 
view of the discouraging outlook. 

Pres Small was present at a meet- 
ing of a telegraph union in New York 
city Sunday, when it was unanimously 
voted to continue the strike. A bit- 
ter attack was made on Small for al- 
leged neglect to raise money .and 
after he had made a speech his res- 
ignation was called for. 


Briefly Told 

The price of copper in open mar- 
ket at New York has fallen below 14 
cents a pound, as compared with 25 to 
26 cents several months ago. Consid- 
ering the fact that prices for general 
commodities are on a much higher 
level than for many years previous to 
the present period of prosperity, and 
that the cost of productions is conse- 
quently higher, 14-cent copper means 
about what 10-cent copper would 
have meant ten years ago. The low- 
est reported quotation for lake cop- 
per is 9 cents, reached during *the 
hard times of 1894. Thus it is said 
the collapse of the amalgamated cop- 
per scheme is much worse than the 
break in the market some years ago. 








Mrs Cassie Chadwick, whose re- 
markable financial transactions re- 
sulted in part in wrecking a bank at 
Oberlin, O, has died at the Ohio pen- 
itentiary in Columbus. Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s exploits included the forging 
of the name of Andrew Carnegie on 
notes ‘said to have amounted to $7,- 
500,000. She succeeded in victimizing 
a considerable number of otherwise 
successful bankers and financiers, but 
after the crash came was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for ten years, being 
eonvicted in 1 Soon after her 
health broke down. 





The health of John Mitchell, pres- 
ident of the United mine workers, is 
so poor that he announces he will 





hot be a candidate for re-election. 
His present term of office expires next 
April. He underwent a surgical oper- 
ation six months ago, and he has not 
fully recovered. His successor is like- 
ly to be Thomas B. Nicholls of Scran- 
ton, Pa, who was elected to congress 
last winter. Other aspirants will 
probably be International Vice-Pres 
Lewis and International Sec-Treas 


-Wilson of the United mine workers. 


Wilson, was also elected to congress 
from Pennsylvania last year. 





The government is likely to lose 
most of the $1,000,000 that it loaned 
to the Jamestown exposition people; 
$100,000 has been repaid, but the fair 
is a financial failure. It will remain 
open until November 30, but the at- 
tendance is so small that there is 
little chance of making much above 
expenses. The government can at any 
time step in and appropriate the re- 
ceipts. This may be done, but no 
steps have yet been taken in that di- 
rection. 





Japan has formed a colonization 
scheme which will divert Japanese 
immigration to Korea. One million 
acres of land in Korea are to be taken 
up under government supervision and 
apportioned out to Japanese settlers. 
It is expected that this will tend to 
turn many who otherwise would seek 
to come to America from this coun- 
try to Korea. 


The New York county 
convention has indorsed 
Herbert Parsons for a fusion ticket 
in conjunction with MHearst’s inde- 
pendence league. The ticket includes 
judges and the sheriff to be elected 
this fall. 





republican 
the plan of 





A steel freight steamer, the Cy- 
press, foundered in Lake Superior, 
taking down 22 members of the crew. 
The ship was in the freight service of 
the Lackawanna transportation com- 
pany of Cleveland. 





The Detroit team of the American 
baseball league has won the cham- 
pionship for 1907 and the Chicago 
team of the National league-has won 
the championship in that league. 


——E——— 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 








EASY FOOD 
Ready For Instant Use Without Cooking. 





Almost everyone likes a cereal food 
of some kind at breakfast and sup- 
per, but the ordinary way of cooking 
cereals results in a pasty mass that is 
hard to digest, and if not properly di- 
gested, the raw mass goes down into 
the intestinal tract where gas is gen- 
erated and trouble follows. 

Everyone knows that good food 
properly digested keeps the body 
well, while poor food, or even food of 
good quality that is poorly prepared 


yand not digested, is sure to bring on 


some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this 
line is Grape-Nuts, made from wheat 
and barley, and cooked thoroughly at 
the factory, some 12 to 16 hours be- 
ing consumed in the different proc- 
esses of preparation. The food, there- 
fore, is ready for instant service and 
the starch has been changed to a 
form of sugar, so that it is pre-dl- 
gested and ready for almost imme- 
diate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that 
she suffered for years from indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia from the use of 
food that was not suitable to her 
powers of digestion. She says: 

“I began using Grape-Nuts, and I 
confess to having had a prejudice at 
first, and was repeatedly urged before 
I finally decided to try the food, but 
I have not known what indigestion is 
since using it, and have never been 
stronger or in better health. I have 
increased in weight from 109 to 124 
pounds.” 

People can be well, practically 
without cost, if they will adopt scien- 
tific food and leave off the indigest- 
ible sort. “There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts Food is crisp and deli- 
cious to the taste. It should be served 
exactly as it comes from the pack- 
age. without cooking, except in cases 
where it is made up into puddings 
and other dessertsa—Book of deli- 
cious recipes, and “The Road to 


Welivilie,” in pkgs. 
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New York Edition 

_ Long occupying a place of first rank 
im agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm, 
Tell us in @ few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 
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New York and the Executive Committee 


A large amount of grange senti- 
ment has been crystallized in letters 
through this office in favor of State 
Master Godfrey for election at the 
forthcoming meeting at Hartford, as 
a member of the national executive 
committee. Some individuals from 
outside the state who are pressing 
Sec Giles into the race for the na- 
tional secretaryship, come with bad 
grace. Patrons in the Empire state 
will not be satisfied with anything 
short of their state master being rep- 
resented on the inner circles of this 
great body. 

New York has a right to demand 
these things, because she is the larg- 
est and strongest grange state. There 
is no popular sentiment anywhere in 
favor of Brother Giles for national 
secretary. Patrons believe that this 
important office should be given to 
one of the other large grange states 
centrally located, where the office can 
be executed for the best interests of 
all concerned. It is a well-known 
fact among the members of the inner 
circle of the national grange, that 
there has been the keenest competi- 
tion between the two factions for the 
past eight or ten years, 

It will be remembered that Past 
National Master Jones was elected at 
the Harrisburg meeting by a single 
vete, while the present master, ex- 
Gov Bachelder of New Hampshire, 
went into office at Atlantic City two 
years ago by a single vote. It would 
seem that the time has come when 
the members of the national grange 
should get together and divide these 
offices in a way so there shall be har- 
mony in respect to the distribution 
of these important places. 

The name most frequently men- 
tioned for national secretaryship 
among Patrons in the various states 
is that of State Master Hill of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr Hill is recognized as 
one of the most progressive and en- 
ergetic Patrons within the order. He 
has a national reputation. and has 
done an immense amount of good 
work for the grange within his own 
state. The order has grown there 
greatly during his . administration, 
and as an executive and careful, sys- 
tematic worker he has few, if any, 
peers within the order. Pennsylvania 
is the geographical center of the 
largest grange population, and is 
peculiarly situated for this office. 








Dairymen After the Grafters 





A correspondent of American Ag- 
riculturist. writes as follows: ‘Will 
yeu advise me concerning milk and 
cattle inspection laws of New York, 
that is, concerning the inspection of 
cattle on farms, testing the milk, and 
whether or not the inspectors are en- 
titled to a fee? If so, are they paid 
by the state? Is there also any ad- 


ditional fee to be paid by the farm- 
er? I have just learned that some 
inspectors, at least, do not make a 
thorough examination, but stand on 
the fence or walk through the herd; 
then state the cattle are all right and 
demand a $5 bill at the farmer. This 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


oes not 100k right fo me, and f 
should like positive information on 
the subject.” 

The inspectors of the department of 
agriculture of New York are not en- 
titled to any fees or compensation 
whatever from the farmer whose an- 
imals or premises are inspected or 
examined. If there is any farmer in 
the state who has had money ex- 
acted from him by any inspector it 
was not lawfully collected. American 
Agriculturist wants the name of any 
such individual who has made such 
a demand and to whom the money 
was paid: -We will not divulge- the 
name of any person who sends us this 
information, but we will make it live- 
ly for the grafters. The farmers of 
New York state know that American 
Agriculturist is their paper and will 
defend their rights to the last ditch. 
These grafters must go. 

The agricultural law of New York, 
Article IV Section 60, makes it the 
duty of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture to promptly suppress and pre- 
vent the spread of any infectious or 
contagious disease among domestic 
animals. Section 64 empowers him to 
employ such and so many medical 
and veterinary practitioners as he 
may deem necessary to assist him in 
discharging the duties imposed upon 
him by this article and to fix their 
compensation. Section 70 b provides 
that an expense be incurred by the 
commissioner in carrying out the 
provisions of this article and  per- 
forming the duties herein devolved 
upon him shall be audited by the 
comptroller as extraordinary ex- 
penses. of the department of agricul- 
ture ‘and paid out of any moneys in 
the treasury appointed for such pur- 
poses. 

The director of the New York state 
veterinary college at Cornell univer- 
sity, Dr James Law, commenting up- 
on the above provision of this law 
says: “It is quite clear that the du- 
ties are those of the commissioner of 
agriculture, and that all expenses in- 
curred in executir * such duties are 
charges upon the state government, 
If anyone professing to act for the 
state in performing such duties should 
charge the stock owner for so doing, 
he has been obtaining money under 
false pretenses’ and should be pun- 
ished as the law directs for such 
crimes. Anyone sent on such a duty 
by the commissioner should exhibit 
to the stock owner the order of the 
commissioner, delegating him to do 
the work at this particular time and 
place, and no compensation to him 
should be made by the owner of the 
animals. Anyone demanding money 
for such work done by. the state 
should be identified and reported to 
the officials. at Albany or proceeded 
against in a court of justice.” 


ee 


The State Department of Agriculture 








The rank and file of the farmers 
of New York are with American Ag- 
riculturist in the campaign now be- 
ing conducted for a housecleaning in 
the state department of agriculture 
at Albany. New and additional -evi- 
dence of the necessity of an investi- 
gation of that department before the 
official term of Commissioner Wieting 
expires is coming into our possession 
every week. 

One of the latest documents in evi- 
dence that Commissioner Wieting is 
neglecting his ‘duty in looking after 
the welfare and interest-of citizens of 
the state is the statement of Dr D. 
G. Mason, health officer of Henrietta, 
N Y. It appears that a mad dog en- 
tered the yard of Dr J. H. Taylor 
and bit his dog March 20, 1907. The 
mad dog .was killed by Dr Thomas, 
and at the suggestion of Dr -Mason, 
its head was sent immediately to Dr 
V. Moore of the state veterinary col- 
lege at Cornell university, who wired 
the following day: “Head of dog 
shipped shows unmistakable lesion 
of rabies.” 

On March 25.Dr Taylor, who had 
been commissioned deputy health of- 
ficer to protect citizens and property 
in that section, wired Commissioner 
Wieting to issue quarantine, or take 
such other necessary precautions as 
seemed advisable, for protection. No 
acknowledgment was received in re- 
sponse to this telegram. On April 5 
the following telegram -was sent -by 


Dr Mason fo Commissioner Wietine; 
“Wired you ten days ago rabies in 
Henrietta; no action yet by depart- 
ment. Town indignant at delay,.de- 
mand immediate action by you.” 

In the werds of Dr Thomas: “This 
telegram met the same reception as 
the preceding one, no acknowledg- 
ment whatever being received by us.” 
In the meantime the owner of the 
suspected dog was prevailed upon to 
kill it. But despite the quarantine 
many dogs were unrestrained for 
three and a half weeks, at which time 
instructions were received by Mr 
Bernhard of the state department, 
who immediately enforced their quar- 
antine. 

Is Commissioner Wieting neglect- 
ing the duties of his office? Here is 
a case that sheuld be _ investigated 
from A to Z, and the guilty party, 
if such there be, brought to time. 





Trumansburg, Schuyler Co—Wheat 
sowing is about finished, with an av- 
erage crop. Silos are being filled. The 
crop of cucumbers in this section was 
larger than last year, but owing to 
weather conditions they are nearly a 
failure. Hay is giving good returns. 
Hay pressing has begun and price 
has gone up to $15 to $20 p ton. 
About half of the hay crop will be 
sold this fall. A few years ago many 
farmers kept cows and sold the milk 
at the station, but recently many have 
purchased cream separators and now 
have the skim milk to feed to the 
pigs, as it -pays better. 


Nassau, Rennselaer Co—The rains 
have revived pastures and now they 
are in very good condition. Hay 
crop was good. Some fields of corn 
not eared at all, while others have a 
food yield. Potatoes a medium crop. 
Wheat $1.65 p 100 lbs. Pork 9c p Ib, 
butter 830 to 34c, eggs 30 to 36c p doz. 
Apples a fair crop. Some orchards 
have done well, while “others are 
poor. Fall apples bring $2 p bu at our 
local market. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—The heavy 
rains have made fall “ plowing and 
seeding impossible in many localities. 
A large acreage of rye will be left 
unsown because of the soft ground. 
Buckwheat has been seriously dam- 
aged. Potatoes are rather small on 
low ground, with some signs of rot. 
Apples not a large crop. .M. Servace 
has sold his farm and will move 
away. Preston Servace has made ex- 
tensive improvements on the farm 
which he recently purchased and 
which he will shortly occupy. Corn 
crop is not very good, as the ears 
did not fill well. Pork 10¢ p 1b, rye 
5c p bu, oats 72c, corn 80c, hay $10 
to $15 p ton. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co—Buck- 
wheat is a fair crop. Apples scarce. 
Potatoes 80% of a full yield. Nearly 
all farmers succeeded in getting silos 
filled before frost injured the corn. 
Lee Rowe has purchased a gasoline 
engine and corn cutter for silo filling. 
Charles Benby took first premium on 
his tub of creamery butter at the 
Morris fair, it scoring 98 points. 

Williamson, Wayne Co—Bean crop 
larger than last year. Quality good. 
Mostly red kidney grown and farm- 
ers are offered $2 p bu but not 
selling. 

The Chrysanthemum Exhibition of 
the American institute will be held in 
New York city, Nov 6-8. Many spe- 
cial prizes have been offered. For 
premium list write Dr F. M. Hexamer, 
19 W 44th St, N Y city. 

Women’s Institutes—In addition to 
the list of women’s institutes an- 
nounced in our issue of Oct 5, the fol- 
lowing are now scheduled: Stephen- 
town, Nov. 8-9; Herkimer, 13-14; 
Hamilton, 18-19; Webster, 25-26; San- 
born, Dec 2-3; Bowmansville, 4-5; Fal- 
coner, 9-10; Iroquois, 11-12; West 
Henrietta, 16-17. 


Liverpool, Onondaga Co—The con- 


from doing their fall work. Com- 
tinuous rains are keeping farmers 
plaint is heard of potatoes rotting. 


The late hard frost found some late 
tobacco and nearly all corn not har- 
vested. The cabbage crop is good. Po- 
tatoes are selling at 60 and 65c p bu. 
Poultry prices are a little lower, 13c 
P Ib alive. Eggs and butter are hard 


to get at 30c. The hard winds-are 
making the apple crop nearly all 
windfalls, the farmers as yet not 
having had opportunity to pick them. 


Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co— 
Cutting corn and filing silos is the 
order of the day among the farmers. 
F. J. Bigler has erected a fine new 
silos. Cows are drying up quite badly, 
but prices of cheese and butter are 
ruling very high. Cheese 14%c, but- 
ter 30c. Potatoes are a light crop and 
in many fields they are rotting badly. 
There are some apples in this local- 
ity, but they are mostly small. Grain, 
except buckwheat, is mostly har- 
vested and threshed and is a light 
crop. 

Orwell, Oswego Co—-Potatoes are 
a light crop and rotting badly. Oats 


,are spoiling in the fields on account 


of the continued wet weather. Most 
of the cheese factories have closed 
and the milk is being taken to the 
milk statton. The options on land 
along the Salmon river in Redfield 
and Stillwater have been renewed, 
Lambs sell for 5%c p lb, butter 30c¢, 
eggs 26c p doz. Apples scarce. Sur- 
vey for a state road is being made 
from Pulaski to Richland. 


Corrected List of Woman’s Insti- 
tutes—The state dept of agri has made 
some changes in the places and dates 
of woman’s institutes and has fur- 
nished the following cerrected list: 

PLACES AND DATES OF MEETINGS 
Belleville, ..........++ October 23-24 
Gouverneur, ......+++» October 25-26 
Canton, ...seevseese++ October 28-29 
Brushton, .......s-... October 30-31 
Saranac Lake, ......: November 1- 2 
Westport, ......:++. November 4- 5 
Burnt Hills, ...... November 6- 7 
Stephentown, ...... November 8-9 
Upper Red Hook .. November 11-12 
Herkimer, ......+.+. November 13-14 
Clinton, ......++.++. November 15-16 
Hamilton, .....«.... Noyember 18-19 
Fayetteville, ....... November 20-21 
Hannibal, «+....... November 22-23 
Webster, «..+..+++. November 25-26 
Sanborn, .o..-..+++++ December 2- 9 
Chaffee, ...+-.-+.-. December 4- 5 
Batavia, .e.+++-..-. December 6- 7 
Falconer, «......+-++ December 9-10 
Iroquois, .........-. December 11-12 


Oléan, ...++-++++++. December 13-14 
West Henrietta, ..... December 16-17 
Newark, ........ .« December 18-19 





New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Oct 14—The market today 
was about the same as last week. 
Most buyers insisted that they could 
not pay any higher prices, although 
the New York quotations had ad- 
vanced. The Sept make will bea 
cleaned up in a week more.. While 
the demand thereafter may not be 
so strong, all kinds of cheese are 
scarce, and quotations are not likely 
to be any lower. The official ruling 
price today was 14%c p Ib, as against 
14%c last Monday. The curb ruling 
was 15c, with some small white sell- 
ing at 15%c. Official transactions 
were: Large colored, 284 bxs, large 
white 130, small colored, 2006 and 
small white 660, all ‘at 14%c. 

At Canton, Oct 12—Offerings of but- 
ter on this board today totaled 1100 
tubs, which sold at 30%c p Ib. Cheese 
sales amounted to 1800 bxs at 30%c 
p Ib.—[A. T. Martyn, Sec. 





New York Hop Notes 

Recent advices from the west in- 
dicate quiet and firm markets, with 
small transactions. Conditions in N ¥ 
state are unchanged, the market be- 
ing steady and rather inactive. Prime 
’0OT crop 16@1lic p lb, medium 14@ 
15c, prime 1906 12@13c, Pacific 1907 
quoted at 138@1l4c. At Cobleskill, N 
Y, very few sales were reported. At 
Otsego, market is reported as firmer, 
as high as 16c p lb being paid for 
choice iots in Ontario Co. Little bus- 
iness was reported from Waterville, 
market being 18@1lidc. Most growers 
are holding out for better offers 
than 15c. 


a 





At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 
85c, barley 65c, corn 75@80c, oats 60c 
middlings~30 p ton, bran 27, beets 410@ 
50c p bu, cabbage 25@40c p doz, car- 
rots 30c p bu, cauliflower 50c@1 p 
doz, celery 50c, cucumbers 20c, egg- 
plant 75c, Hubbard squash 1@2c p Ib, 

otatoes 60@70c p bu, green peppers 

@25c p_bskt, pumpkins 50c p doz, 
tomatoes 20@25c p bskt. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday October 14, 1907. 
Ait New York, the cattle market on 
continued heavy. receipts after last 


Monday declined still further on 
steers 10 to 30c, with a very- slow 
trade; bulls held up steady. with 


moderate offerings; fat cows and bo- 
logna cows steady to a shade lower; 
medium cows off 10c Veals showed 
a downward tendency early in the 
week and closed 25 to S0c lower; 
grassers were more active on Wednes- 
day and closed full steady. West- 
err calves were in light supply all the 
week, closing 25@50c higher on good 
and prime grades. Milch cows ad- 
vanced $2@3 p head on nearly all 
sorts except common. 

Today there were 104 cars of cattle 
and 1990 calves on sale. Prime and 
choice steers in fair demand and 
steady; the unde: grades slow and 10 
@20c off; bulls firm to 25c higher; 
cows ‘steady to l5c lower. Veals 
steady on moderate receipts; grass- 
ers and westerns 25c higher. Common 
to choice steers,-970 to 1460 Ibs, sold 
at $4@6.60 p 100 Ibs, including a car 
of N Y state steers, 970 dbs, 4.15; 
bulls 2.75@4, cows 1.25@3.90, veals 5 
@9.75, culls 4@4.50, grassers 3@3.50 
ordinary western calves 3.50@4.15. 

Sheep held steady until the latter 
part of last week. when there was an 
easier feeling, prices closing steady. 
Lambs showed further weakness after 
Monday and prices fell off steadily, 
closing 25@50c iower than opening 


sales Today sheep were in fair de- 
mand and steady; lambs 25@ 
lower. N Y state lambs $6.25@7.50, 
Pa lambs 6.75@7.12%. 


Hogs continued to improve last 
week, closing 10@1l5c higher. Today, 
with 2600-state and Pa hogs on sale, 
prices were 10@1i5c lower at $7@7.15 
p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


There was a marked improvement 
in ail branches of the trade, and it 
would seem that the regular fall de- 
mand is at last under way. Choice 
heavy drafts $240@340 ea, chunks, 
1100 to 1300 Ibs, 200@250, good city 
drivers 200@300. 


At Pittsburg, 
strong Monday of 
150 cars cattle on sale. This was par- 
ticularly true of best grades, which 
were wanted, while common cattle 
were rather heavy. Quotations were 
on the basis of $6.25@6.50 for prime 
to extra, and 4.25@5.75 for fair to 
good. Fresh cows and springers 30 
@60 p head. Hogs were in moderate 
demand, but fractionally lowef, Mon- 
day’s supply 50 double decks. Heavy 
and medium weights 7.10@7.15 p 100 
lbs, heavy Yorkers 7.10, light do 6.50 
@6.80, pigs 6@6.25. Sheep were 
lower Monday, when 35 double decks 
came in. Good to choice sold at 4@ 
5.50, with lambs 5@7. 


At Buffalo, cattle in ample supply, 
Monday’s receipts 240 cars. Good, 
healthy demand from all classes of 
buyers. The -best beeves.on sale were 
quoted around $6.25 p 100 Ibs, but 
something fancy would have brought 
more. Lower grades sold in propor- 
tion. Hog receipts were 110 double 
decks; market fairly active and -near- 
ly steady, with sales mostly at 6.90 
@7.10, ordinary pigs 630@6.50. Sheep 
receipts 120 double decks, and mar- 
ket without important change. 


market opened up 
this week, with 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is flush. 
Dealers, fearing a shortage, drew on 
the butter and cheese factoriés a 
month earlier than usual. The ex- 
change price remains unchanged at 
4c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Oct 13 were as follows: 





. Milk Cream 
OO civetin a 4040 cUh eds 43,201 1354 
Susquehanna ........ 12,613 148 
West Shore ........ 12,842 337 
Lackawanna ........ 52,110 2,115 
N Y Cent (long haul) 53,800 1,685 
N Y Cent (Hariem) .. 11,100 
OMS cc cccavevces 2 i a 
Lehigh Valley ...... 26,394 1,311 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,775 140 
New Haven .eveseee 5, _ 
Other sources «pss» 5,411 123 

Total RVereere re ee . 271,346 9,294 
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AMONG ‘THE FAKMER»d 


Agricultural Conditions to Be Discussed 





The convention at Syracuse October 
23-25, 1907, called by the chamber 
of commerce ‘to consider conditions 
of agriculture in New York and to 
take such steps to improve these con- 
ditions as may seem proper, promises 
to be largely attended. The officers of 
the chamber of commerce do not pro- 
fess to know the underlying causes of 
the apparent decline in agriculture in 
this state, but hope to have these 
facts determined at this convention. 
The questions to be discussed are na- 
tignal and state legislation, labor 
rates and transportation markets, ed- 
ucation laws and taxation. It is an- 
nounced that James Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture, will be present and 
deliver an address. The officers of 
the chamber of commerce hope that 
each of the subjects named above will 
be discussed by experts, so that at 
the end of the convention they can 
have a knowledge of affairs which will 
enable~ delegates to effectively estab- 
lish a permanent organization _ fitted 
to grapple with questions of such vi- 
tal importance to the rural districts 
in particular and the state as a whole, 
in general. 

A prominent citizen of Syracuse, 
Charles S. Averill, and a former ex- 
tensive breeder of Holstein cattle, has 
offered $50 for the best article of 500 
words showing how modern farm land 
can be made more profitable and val- 
uable to the farmer. A second prize 
for the same amount is also offered 
for the best article of the same num- 
ber of words showing how the mod- 
ern farmer can be encouraged to 
raise meat products for eastern mar- 
kets. Prize papers are to be read at 
the convention. 

The competition is an open,one. Pa- 
pers must be in the hands of Harlow 
Cc. Clark, secretary of chamber of 
commerce, Syracuse, N Y, on or be- 
fore October 21. A committee of three 
will be selected by Mr Averill to make 
the awards. Papers must be type- 
written on one side, must be signed 
by fictitious names and accompanied 
by sealed envelope bearing fictitious 
name and containing the real name 
and address of the writer. These en- 
velopes are not to be opened until 
the prize winners are chosen. 


Important Dairy Meetings to Come 








The annual meeting of the FS M P 
A will be held at the Arlington hotel, 
Binghamton, N Y, October 29. A com- 
mittee representing the dairymen’s 
league will be present at this meet- 
ing. Pres J. Y. Grow and Directors 
L. H. Morris and C. H. Tuthill of the 
dairymen’s league will attend. A good 
attendance of milk producers is de- 
sired. An effort will be made to con- 
solidate the two organizations.—{[Ira 
L. Snell, President 

Every dairy farmer should take an 
interest in this call and be present if 
possible. Now is the time for united 
action. The meeting should be large- 
ly attended by practical dairymen 
from all parts of the state. 





Country Produce Markets 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
cmy butter. steady; prints 33@34c p 
lb, tubs 32c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 16 
@lic. Fresh eggs 26c p doz, live hens 
13@14c p Ib, turkeys 13c, ducks 15c. 
Tomatoes 60c p bu, cucumbers $1 p 
hamper, onions 2@2.30 p bbl, pota- 
toes 85c p bu, cabbage 1.50 p bbl, cel- 
ery 25@35c p doz. Choice apples $3.50 
@4.50 p bbl. Corn 71¢ p bu, oats 57c. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, wheat 
94c p bu, buckwheat 44c p 100 Ibs, 
corn 80c p bu, oats 65c, rye . Po- 
tatoes 7T5e p bu, onions 80c@$1.10, 
turnips 30@35c, cabbage 3@5 p bbl, 
cauliflower 6@10, squash 1% @2c p Ib, 
pea beans 2.10@2.20 p bu, celery 30 
40c p bu, peppers 75c@1. Choice ap- 
ples 60c@1 p bu, Seckel pears 1.25@ 
1.50, Sheldons 1.75@2, crab apples 80c 
@1, grapes 4@7c p Ib. 

At Albany, butter active and higher; 
emy tubs 28@31c p Ib, prints 33c, 
dairy 26@30c, f c cheese 14@15c. 
Fresh local eggs 30@32c p doz, live 
fowls 13@14c p Ib, chickens 16@17e, 
turkevs 16c. Potatoes $2@2.50 p bbi. 





“sweets: 3@4, yellow onions 85c@1, cab- 
bage 5@6, turnips 1@1.25, pea beans 
2.30@2.40, Baldwin apples 1.50@3.50, 
grapes 18@30c p 8-Ib bskt, peaches 
1.50@2.25 p carrier, celery 7@8 p 100 
behs, squash 1.50@2 p bbl, beets 1.50 
1.75, cauliflower 2.50@3, eggplant 1 
@1.50. : 





Conference on Rural Progress— 
There was a notable gathering at the 
Mass agri college, Amherst, Oct 2-5. 
The 40th anniversary of that state 
institution was commemorated by a 
general conference on rural progress. 
The movement was headed by Ken- 
yon L. Buterfield, pres of the college, 
and others who participated were 
representatives from the state board 
of agri, the state grange, the Mass 
civie league, the state executive com- 
mittee of the Y M C A, the Ct valley 
congregational club, and the Western 
Mass library assn. Men who were at 
the headseof their respective profes- 
sions were secured as lecturers and 
the deljberations were comprehen- 
sive. Meetings were fairly well at- 
tended, though hundreds of people did 
not realize the opportunity afforded 
by the sessions. Pres Butterfield ad- 
vised an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist that he was 
well pleased with the result of the 
conference. 





The National Grange, through its 
secretary, C. M.. .-Freeman, reports 
that the number of branches organ- 
ized between October 1, 1906, and 
September 30, 1907, inclusive, is as 
follows: New York, 48; Pennsylvania, 
31; Ohio, 23; Vermont, 22; Washing- 
ton, 19; Michigan, 18; New Jersey, 
15; Maine, 11; Kansas, Massachusetts 
and Oregon nine each; Colorado and 
Wisconsin, six each; Connecticut, 
four; California, Missouri, Ilinois and 


Kentucky three each; Indiana, Iowa, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
two each; Delaware and Maryland 


one each, making a total of 252. Dur- 
ing this same period the granges re- 
organized were: West Virginia, nine; 
Kansas, seven; Pennsylvania, five; 
Massachusetts, four; New York, three; 
Michigan, Missouri and Oregon two 
each; Indiana, Maine, Now York, 
South Carolina, Vermont and Wash- 
ington one each, making a total of 40. 





Write 
for Samples 
and Booklet of 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 
and see for yourself 


5. A, & W. BIRD & CO., 
56 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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Thousands of Acres to Be 
Thrown Open in Californi: 


LOS ANGELES, Oct 18—Unde- 
the new arrangement just announce:!, 
governing the sixth opening in Cal.- 
fornia lands, actual residence upo 
the land is not necessary, but it must 
be improved with buildings, orchard: 
or irrigation ditches during the firs: 
year, which insures population, activ- 
ity and rapid growth. Application; 
may now be filed for land in the new 
settlement, up to December first 

We will send you the New Plan 
Book of Instructions to Homeseekers 
for 10 cents (stamps or coin) and in- 
clude a three months’ subscription to 
the Western Empire, a valuable Cali- 
fornia magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California 
rural life, sports, adventure, etc. Also 
sample copies of the Pacific Fruit 
World and the Live Stock Tribune, 
the two leading farm and poultry 
papers of California—all for 10 cents 
which may result in a long life and 
modest fortune for you. 

Address, Home Extension Commit- 


| tee, 251 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 


Los Angeles, California. 





THE BOOT, BRAND 








Buy a Farm 


in the 


Land of Opportunity 


The richest corn and hay lands in the Sout’ 
are found in Tidewater Virginia and Easter: 
North Carolina, along the lines of the 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


You not only get the best of lands at lo 
prices, but you get located in an ideal climat: 
where three crops a season can be grown, an 
the farm prices of your products are abo. 
double those of the West. And yet lands her 
can be bought on easy terms at one-fifth Weer 
ern prices. Write for descriptive pamphle: 
F.L, Merritt, Land and Industrial Agen 

Norfolk & Southera Railway, Norfolk. Va. 

IRON 


EXCEL mgt Roorine 


Et & SIDING 


Direct Te You from our own factory } 
at lowest fact ices. We are man- i 
wfacturers and ndle no 2nd hand } 
gor short length stuff, i 
our roofing and siding is 

tory from genuine Charcoal Iron, ¥ 
ible Refined Puddled Iron or Steel. 
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Most work with least power 


All sizes. 
smallest crews. All latest improve- 


and . 
pars fale cai ea 


Send 








Montross Metal Shingles 
Dever cfack or scale, Last « lifetime. TING 
en4@S8TORM-PROOF. Handsome. Inexpensir: 
Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N.J 








When you writo 





to f 
Mention this nav ertisers: 
Journal — youll geta very 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
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| 1..TEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





























Cash or | Wheat Corn | Oats 
Spot —_|1907 }1906 | 1907 | 1906 } 1907 | 1906 

i 11.02 | .78 | 64%) 45% | 54%) .32% 
) New York,|1.11 | 86 | .76 | 57%) 58 | .38 
, Boston. .| — | — | .78 | 50%) Ol -} .41 

| Poledo. .|1.04 | .82 | .67 | 50 | 55%) 35% » 
| 86 Louis | 1.08 | .75 | 62%) .45 | -52 | .32 
| Min’p’lis .| — | .77 | 61% | .46 | -Oly | 31 
Liverpool .}1.16 | 90 | .78 | .66 x ~- 

At Chicago, wheat prices have 


made new high records within the 

past w days, with*realizing saies 
at the top, which whittled off a little 
of the advance. The domestic crop 
situation is now quite generally un- 
‘erstood. Our own final estimate will 
he found on earlier pages, and govt 
:.nd state documents show the mod- 
erate character of the crop. But as 
Already? noted in these pages, the 
shortage in bulk is amply made up 
so far the farmer is concerned by 
the higher price level which has 
ruled ever since wheat began to move. 
Within the last few days May wheat 
! has sold at Chicago at $1.11% p bu, 
and Dec close to 1.07, followed by 

»ome reactions. Cash markets rel- 
atively ye ag choice winter quoted 
at 1@1.05 p bu. 

Corn was well supported through- 
eut, with a good demand from all 
«lasses of buyers on the general situa- 
iion. The crop conditions are noted 
on an earlier page in our regular 
monthly report. The shipping de- 
mand for old_corn is reasonably sé 
at the present high level. No 2 
store 64% @65c. p bu, Dec, new crop 
delivery, 61@62c. =~ 

Oats shared the strength in other 
cereals, and the highest prices of the 
season were, scored, Dec touching 
5544c p. bu, May 57 %c, followed by 
some reaction under realizing sales. 
Standaré oats in stéré about 54c p bu. 

Rye receipts have been running a 
little larger, prices well sustained un- 
der a good demand. No 2 to go to 
store 88@89c p bu, Dec 89@90c. 

Barley offerings were somewhat 
larger under the stimulus of high 
prices, yet maltsters were interested 
buyers, and some further advances 
‘vere scored. Poor.to choice malting 
‘'2e@$1.08 p bu, feed grades 75@88c, 
sereenings searce ‘and wanted. 

Timothy seed quiet and generally 
steady, prime $4.30 p 100 Ibs. Clo- 
ver seed higher, due to sympathy with 
speculative advances elsewhere, prime 
Oct delivery 16% @l17c p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





I.ATES? QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











= a Cattie Hogs Sheep 
Ver 100 Ibs. ¥ 

| 1907 | “1906 | 1907 ; 1906 1907 | 1906 
Chieago $7 25 \$7.30 1$6.95 

New York .| 7. 700 | . 15 | 7.40 

Hiuffalo -| 6.80 | 6.10 | 7.35 

<ansas City! 7.00 6. 40 | 6.60 
Fitteburg -| 6.50 6.00 | 7.35 








At Chicago, cattle in generally good 
demand, but buyers balked at what 
they considered the high*price level, 
working with some 
concessions. Fancy beeves were quot- 
ble around 7@7\c p lb, but bulk of 
sales were at $6.75 downward to 5.50. 

The cheaper grades of cattle were 


in about the recent favor, and with | 


plenty of attractive range stock, prices 
only steady. Quotations are revised as 
follows: Good to fey native beeves 
»6.25@7.25, common-to fair native 
beeves 4.35@5.50, butcher cows, choice 
to extra, 3.75@4.50, butcher cows, 
poor to good, 2.75@3.25. Milch cows p 
hd 35@38. 

Hogs were in generally good de- 
mand at full prices, late quotations 
being the best since Iast May. Pack- 
ers and shippers were interested buy- 
ers throughout. Medium and butcher 
weights $6.65@6.85 p 100 Ibs, selected 
packing and shipping 6.75@6.95, light 
weights _6.50@6.90. 

Sheep prices are a little higher 
than a year ago, and much better 





success toward , 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


than the Oct average for five years 
past. Good to choice native wethers 
and yearlings $5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, fat 
ewes 4.25@5.25. 

The Horse Market 


At Chicago, a better 
has developed and fair activity 
noted. A moderate. shipping in- , 


quiry on eastern account helped out. 
Good to choice draft animals $175@ 
275 p head, farmers and small chunks 


85@150, coach horses 150@425, mules { 


100 @225. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in | 


all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


secured. 

Beans 

At New York, conditions have not 

favored the market of the new crop 
and few of this stock have yet been 
received. Strong reports from prin- 
cipal growing sections have added 
firmness to the market. 
strong at $2.45@2.55 p bu, mediums 
scarce at 2.40, marrow quiet at 2.45, 
red kidney 2.45, yellow eyes 2.20@ 
2.25, limas 38.75. 

Cabbage 


At New York, demand is less ac- 
tive, with quite free offerings. The 
market has shown considerable de- 
cline. Quotations $7@10 p ton, 75c@ 
1 p bbl, red cabbage 1@1.25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, market has ruled quiet 
and quotations are steady, with am- 
ple supplies for present needs. Home- 
grown large crates 85@90c p cra, do- 
mestic 7@9c p Ib, red $1 Pp bbl. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, supplies of country 
dressed calves are larger, prime 
quoted at 12%c p Ib, Country dressed 
pork in fair supply, with little vari- 
ation in quotations, 9% @10\4c p Ib. 

Dried Fruit 

At New York, little change in ap- 
ple situation since a week ago, prime 
evap stock being held at 10@ D11c p Ib, 
raspberries 35c, apricots 27@28c, 
peaches 12@13c. 

At Chicago, market is very steady, 
with no increase in offerings. Choice 
evap 10@11c p 1b, sun-dried 8c, chops 
4@44c, raspberries 35c. 


Eggse 


At New York, market shows a de- 
cline, owing to the extensive move- 
ment of storage stock and the abun- 
dance of fancy fresh gathered eggs. 
There is a disposition to sell refrig- 
erator eggs as rapidly as possible. 











Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in Anterican Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to mae sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part - 
and each initial or a num! 


the advertisement, 
Cash must accompany 4 


counts as one word. 


order, and adyertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot: forward replies sent to this office. 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in, issue of the following ~~. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above m4 but will be 
REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


imported, Ry our 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or displ 
kind wail be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
a =o a_ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
RATE for.the “Farmers’ Exchange’’ ad- 
rertising ‘ie is road FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


A MERIOAN AGRICULTURIST. 


of any 


| 489 Lafayette Street, New York City 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—To exchange sweet potatoes for ap- 
ples. Wanted to buy lot Kings and Gilliflower 
apples. WM LORD, East New Market, Md. 





DO YOU SHIP APPLES? If you do, ship them 
in the New York or Canadian bushel box made by 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS 
comfortable, convenient and che 
a Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, 
net . 





ge | in use; 
Write _ for 





$50 zo P aad in_ spare time gathering ferns, ever- 
greens, Reéeiving depots in every state. F. 
BARTON. ‘Durham, Ct 


demand 


country consignees must | 


Pea beans | arstown 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





Mam- 
cock- 


Erving, fm 


BUFF AND BOURBON RED we, estes’ 
Muscovy ducks, Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
prices before November 1. BERT DILLENBEOR, 
Randall, N Y. 


Wald, DEVELOPED White Wyandotte, 
meth Pekin duck 


rize stock. 
PALKEY, Phelps, N ¥ 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





9% THOROUGHLY a — bana and 
rabbit and Stamps 
for circular. BOSE. 8. TAYLOR. “West Ches- 
} ter, Pa.. 

FERRETS— ds of them for sale. | 
for list and «circular. It’s free. RALP 
WOOD, New London, O. 





(HIGHLY, BRED (COLLIE champien 
{mins “FRED BOWMAN. Sphastore, Pa 




















four two-year-old hens, with cockerel, $6. 


LITTLE, Clyde, N Y. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKE 
birds. oultry catalog free. PARVIEW FAR RM 
oon 





HITE WYANDOTTE cock- 


Brown 
ae GOL DENROD POULTRY rr eye Stew. 
a. 





ALUM:NUM POULTRY LEG BANDS, 1 cent 
soon} sample fre. FRANK Gross Montague, 
Mass. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, and 
meas DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, M 





E-BRED BUFF ROCK hens, . ome pul- 
OLIN RUNDALL, Amenia,: N 


FOR SALE—5s0 White Wyandottes. IMPERIAL 
POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


lets fi $1. 











| bred 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 


| HOLSTEIN COWS, heifers 
bred. 


} Fulton, NY. 


East Bar- | 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Lasherns at one-half 
price. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


INDIAN RUNNER Gusks, J. W. 
SANBURY, Jamestown, S a 


MAMMOTH PEKIN a oe 








$1.50 each, GEO 








BUFF AND WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, White | CHOICE FERRETS—$2 dozen, $3.50 pair. CHAS 
| Pekin ducks, White Wyandottesand Black - |B. FOST ellington, O. 
| ton “cockerels,  LEEP En WILSON Chactne, | B-__FOSTER. W a. 
Ville, e 
BERKSHIRES for sale; eligible: Address J. ©. 
TOULOUSE GEESE, Pekin ducks, Bronze tur- | MARTIN, Sardinia, 
| oe eee {Pe ¥ eee now. Guaranteed. 
Mic Ps . igonier, nd. 
—-— | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
2SEGS strain. Single Comb nie Le horns —- 
exclusive rite your wan’ ease. = 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. segenas Oa, MsCeInS WORKS. Mat 
» WHITE WYANDOTTE—Choice pogatline bens, for "8s Gea = ore rigs. New Ei Pasian agents 
} ers: cocxereis, ones, Send 
FARM, Burnwood, N p A —— ae ose. 
FOR SALE—Hand elevator, 3x4. Price $100 
THOROUGHBRED R C B Leghorn eockerels, 3 CHAS WILLIAMSON, Frankfort, N ¥. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ive Cents a Word 
a Million People Hach 
Week 





Read by 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, 
everyw: 





here. log free to inte 
oaens, Owners w: wishing it sell uld call oF 
gs a & ELLS, Dept 7,. Tril 


Building, New Y 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer h mes, hunt- 
ing cam) 4 country real estate of every descrip- 
tion. be receipt of ress. Dept 
z P. F. LELAND, Devonshire street, 

ass. 


re FOR SALB-Coves © 








some, = barrels 
o Boston; 
w TON °FARNS- 














DeRIDDER, Ballston, N ORTH, Walpole. 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | , FARM. %, acres, m Gnore farm, ‘good, house 

a gar ae and barn, $1300. ALL’S FARM AGENCY, 

nrok SALE Cte clover se seed. en beshel. wego, Ni. - 

ew 
bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. FINE VIRGINIA_FARM, 72% acres at station, 
BEST SEED, POTATOBS—Bovee, Carman, Giant, are ne MANN, S52" me BS, coe 
eae. ; Longfellow, Noroton, Ohio. CHARLES LA 


FORD, Fishers, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


———_——_ 


$7 BUYS choice Poland-China bone, pigs 
(August pigs); April boar, $12, sold 
November 1; registered stock; 

smooth, lengthy pigs from prolific stock, 
teed to please. Order soon or write. G. 
Farmdale, O. 


pe bedore 
large , 
eae 





HOLSTEIN 
prices.on richly bred, choice tadividus 
ly marked. If you want a good one 
price, write at once. F. H. THOMSON & 
Holland Patent, N Y. 


BULL ce individual hand low 
8, handsome- 


SON, 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains; all ages, mated, not akin; 
sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pure, Guern- 
sey calves. Write for circular. P, 5. EAM LTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





COTSWOLD and Cheviots, rams and ram lambs 
won 23 prizes with 24 sheep at New York state 
fair this year. JOHN CHICK, Darien, N Y. 





for a low | 





FOR SALE—Aberdeen-Angus, young stock, 
Merino sheep; also S 8S Hamburg cockerels. A 


| TIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 





7 BERKSHIRE PIGS and Rambouillet rams, 








all ages, not akin, crop lost. must sell. Write 
today. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. | 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, ram lambs, Chester | 
White pigs, service boars. Fine stock a specialty. 
SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, gilts and | 
service boars. Choice _ stock. Farmers’ prices. 


FRANK GUNN, Frankford, Del. 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, 





Chester Whites, Jersey 
Ww. 


a | desired and references. 


| wood, Lawrence Co, 





Reds and Berkshire pigs for sale cheap, M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, four cows, three heifers, 17 bulls, 8. EB. 


NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





71% ACR $3500; Timestone soil, very peodenre 
wit double nae value in few years. BELL, 
Cortland, O, 





TWO HUNDRED farms. J. FRANK TURNER, 
Easton, Md. 


> 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 





FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN wanted on all 
railroads, to fill vacamcies caused by promotions, 
Experience unnecessary. tate age, hight, weight. 
Firemen, $100 month’. become engineers and —_ 
5 Brakemen, become conductors 

$150. Name position ferred. RAILWAY ASSO- 
CIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 
N Y. 

WANTED—Foreman for fruit farm. Also single 


or married men as lab porers., Pee. ag 
fi ood furnished_ free. ate 
pe ge M. DAVIDSON, Rock- 





WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. 
sitions % talog free. EAST ERN TELE 


secured. Ca‘ 
GRAPH i SCHOOL. Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 








FARM HELP a a. kind of help supplieé 
of charge abor Information 


free 
| for Italians . (59 , a —*. street. Telephone a 


klin). New York City. FREE LABOR - 
Fick. Send for circular and application blanks. 


suverintendent. 
all farm 
M 





A pe eg gare as farm 

grown-up sons, who understand 
suachinery and ms work to do the work. 
DOANE, Union, N 








and calves; fine indi- 


viduals, richly SPRINGDALE FARM, 


Wyalusing, Pa. 





Ohio Im- 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep, 
JESSE CARRIER, 


proved Chester White swine. 





PURE CHESTER WHITE pigs and choice males, 
fit for service. umn farm. SETH GORDON, 
Chazy, N Y¥. 





SHROPSHIRE yearling rams 
large Yorkshire pigs. ALBERT RODGER, . 
mond, N_ Y. 





2 ag ay + OXFORD yearling ram and 
fi BIGELOW, Belle- 


4 Out of Every 5 Orders 
Came from A. A. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I wish to thank you 


|for the success I had by advertising 
\in the Exchange department of Amer- 


ican Agriculturist. I was obliged to 
return money orders and checks, as I 
did not have eggs enough to supply 











lamb; la ine ones. J. K. 

ville, N 

POLAND-CHINA’ summer and fall pi Bred 
sows, best breeding. OWEN CARMAN, mans- 
burg, N ¥. 

IMPROVED re cyte aatieh Yorkshires, ey im- 
portation. A. A ADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


r 


the orders. Comparing the American 
Agriculturist with other mediums, 


|four out of every five orders came 


from your paper. Assuring you that I 
will advertise there next season, I ami 
very respectfully yours,—[W. H. 
, Head, Cassville, _ ae 2 





Nearby fresh gathered 27@28c p doz, 
fresh western 25@26c. checks 14@ 15c, 
refrigerator 18@2ic. 

At Boston, trade 
and little change 
of fancy, western Eggs met with 
ready sale at 20@23c p doz, fancy 
local hennery 33@34c, northern 28@ 
30c, York state 25@2Se, refrigerator 
21 @ 22c. 


generally quiet 
Limited supplies 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears in better sup- 
ply, Seckels $5@7 p bbl, Bartlett 6@ 
7 Peaches of poor quality and weak 
at 50c@1 p bskt. Plums in light sup- 
ply, Green Gage 25@35c p 8-Ib bskt, 
Damson 25@30c, prunes 30@40c. 
Grapes from up river in good supply, 
Delaware 50@75c p case, Concord 9 
'@10c p 4-lb bskt,. Niagara 10@12c, 
Diacks 25c p 20-lb bskt. Cranberries 
quiet, choice 7.25@8 p bbl, quinces 
8.50@5 p bbl, muskmelons 1.50@3 p 
era, watermelons 85@90c p car, cit- 
ron 7dc@l1 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market continues to 
show improvement and prices have 
advanced, both in and out of town, 
prime timothy $24@25 p ton, ship- 
ping 16@18, clover 18@20, rye straw 
14@15, oats 8@10. . 

Honey 

At New York, demand for comb 
honey is well sustained, fancy quotes 
16@lic p lb, buckwheat 12@1l4c, ev- 
tracted G4%@T%ec, southern 55@70c 


p gal. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, feeds strong, with 
light offerings and slight. advances. 
Bran $24@25 p ton in bulk, middlings 
27@28, red dog 31@32 in 140-Ib sacks. 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts for live 
fowls continue very heavy, and trade 
has been only moderate. Spring 
chickens 13@14c p ib, fowls l4c, tur- 
keys 13c, ducklings l14c, geese 1l3c, 
pigeons 20c p lb. Rereipts of dressed 
fowls large and quality in general 
rather poor. Old turkeys in light. sup- 
ply. Dressed spring chickens 22@ 
24c p lb, western 16@18c, old turkeys 


15@16e, springs 22@24c, ducks l6c, 
geese 20@2ic, squabs $3.50@4 p doz. 
Potatoes 


For detailed account of potato sit-— 


uation see Page 

According to the Mass crop report 
for Sept, the condition of potatoes 
= that state Sept 1 was 80.2 against 

5 a month earlier, 85.3 in 1906, 
80.9 in 1905, and 79.4 for a ten-year 
ywaverace. 
‘ At Boston, receipts the past week 
have been heavy, and many dealers 
evince surprise that the market has 
held so firm. Many shipments still 
show signs of rot. Aroostook Green 
Mountains are quoted at 65@70c p bu. 

ative Irish potatoes bring $2 p bbl. 

steady market is noted for sweets, 
with prices a little easier. Norfolk 

low sweets are quoted at 2.25@ 

p bbl, N C yellow 2@2.25. 
Vegetabies 

At New York, brussels sprouts 6@ 
15¢e p at, beets $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
celery 40@45c p doz, cucumbers $2@ 
3 p bbl, cauliflower $2@2.50, corn 50c 
$1.50 p 100, eggplant 75c@$1 p bbl, 
horse-radish $5@7, mushrooms 60@ 
75c p Ib, white pickled onions $2@ 
2.50 p bskt, okra $1.50@2 p_ 100, 
pumpkins 75ce@$1 p bbl, string beans 
60 @90c_p bu, marrow squash T5c@$1 


Pp bbl, tomatoes 60@T5c p bx, turnips 
@$1.25@1.35 p bbl. ~ 
Wool 


There is much stronger feeling in 
wool market for all grades. The sale 
of much stock during the last week 
has greatly relieved the market and 
prices have been well maintained. 
Bulk of the fine staple wools have 
been sold at good quotations. Manu- 
_ facturers are beginning to take hold 
and make considerab!- purchases. The 
weakness of the ma@ket at Chicago 
still continues. Quotations at the 
leading seaboard market are some- 
what more ené¢ouraging. Washed 
eastern fleece 54@55c, unwashed 
eastern 29c, Mich %& bloods 22@23c¢, 
choice Tex 27@28c, Ore 23@24c. 


We have had the old reliable Amer- 
ican Agrtculturist in our family about 
50 years. I find it interesting and 
valuable reading. I would not know 
how to get along without it.—[W. N. 
Robertson, New York 





THE LATEST 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
"OT... 30 , 30 29. 
06... 26 27 25 @ 26 
"05... 21 22 19@20 


Production seems to have increased 
slightly durimg recent weeks, and re- 
ceipts of butter at the principal mar- 
kets have shown a corresponding in- 
crease. Most of the large dealers have 
anticipated the rising market and 
have fair supplies on hand. As soon 
as it was evident that supplies 
reached the top, buying was slack- 
ened. Storage stock is coming out of 
freezers to a considerable extent, ow- 
img to the cooler weather, and conse- 
quently the market is well supplied 
with nearly all grades. 

At New York, special cmy 294%@ 
30c p Ib, steerage cmy 30@3lic, N Y 
dairy 28@29c, process special 26@27c, 
western “factory 23@24c, packing 
stock 22@23c. | 


At Boston, receipts of fresh dairy 
are somewhat light, but demand less | 
active, allowing no advance in quota- | 
tions, strictly fresh northern 31@32c | 
p Ib, cmy tubs Seno storage cmy | 
30c, N ¥ dairy 26@27c, western 25c, 
renovated 26@27c. 

At Chicago, market is easy, with | 
a fair business; local consumption is 
g00d and outside orders, less than 
usual; choice cmy 27@29c p lb, la- 
dles 22@23c, process 24@25c, dairy 23 
@2Ac, packing stock 20c. 

Thé Cheese Market 

At Chicago, the market is holding 
firm, with American brands higher; 
business very good. Western twins 15 
@1é6c p Ib, daisies lic, Swiss lic, Lim- 
berger 14@14\4c, brick 13@15c. 

At New York, there is an upward 
tendency and prices show strength; 
large f c in light supply 15@16c p Ib, 
skims rather scarce at 13@1l4c, full 
ane bring irregular prices, 2@3c 
Pp Ib. 

PM Boston, the market is firm and 
ces are strong for all grades. Fanc 
N Y¥ twins 15@16c p Ib, Vt 14@1bc. 








THE APPLE SITUATION 


Apple picking is in rapid progress. 
Growers, however, delay picking as 
long as they dare, knowing that the 
longer the fruit hangs on the trees 
the better the size and color. High 
winds, especially in sections of N E 
and N Y, did much damage the past 
week. Orchards in Kennebec Co, Me, 
had hundreds of bushels blown from 
the trees. In general, however, the 
weather has been favorable to the 
maturing crop. Growers continue to 
demand fey prices for fey fruit. This 
demand is met with a little caution 
on the-pageof buyers, who think the 
aggregate yield will bring prices a 
little lower. Present prices are firmly 
maintained and a medium volume of 
trade reported. Fancy stock reaches 
$5 p bbl in distributing markets in 
many instances throughout the coun- 
try. There is much poor stock on the | 
market at this time dnd fcy fruit is| 
being held until the poorer grades | 
have been disposed of. The export | 
market was age lower in Liverpool | 
last week. is, however, is believed | 
to be due more to poor condition of 
stock on arrival than the poor demand 
of the market. - A good crop is reported 
in Canada and many sales have been | 
made at, 2.50@3 p bbi. Still higher | 
prices are looked for before winter | 
sets in. 

Reports from Monmouth, Me, indi- 
cate a large apple crop this season. 
Prices are satisfactory, though hired 
help is scarce. 

The apple crop in parts of Me was 
considerably damaged during’ the 
week ending Oct.12. The fruit is 
smaller this year than usual and it is 
certain the yield will be considerably 
less than normal. The fruit that was 
blown from the trees by the high 
winds last week is being rushed to 
the markets at prices aggregating 
only 50% of the first class product. 
In many cases apple trees were blown 
down. 

The outlook for the Mass apple 
crop, Sept 1, as reported by the state 
monthly crop report of the board of 
agri, was a little better than expect- 
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MARKETS 


DE LAVAL BUTTER 


MAKES CLEAN SWEEP 
AT 1907 STATE FAIRS 


As usual, butter made from DE LAVAL Separator cream has made a 
clean sweep of all First Prizes and Highest Honors at the 1907 State Fairs. 
Report to date give the following winners and scores. 

All DE LAVAL Users. Score 
O. R. McCormick, Bancroft - - - - 98 
M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson - - = 97 
L, C. Peterson, Story City 97% 
Mrs. W. H. Coberly, Hutchinson - ae 

€ 


T. C. Halpin, Trafalgar . 
L. P. Holgerson, Troy Center, Wis. a 





WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, 


SIOUX CITY, 


SOUTH DAKOTA, A. H. Wilcox, Bloomer, Wis. - - - 


COLORADO, Mr. Parfeit, Golden score not reported 


At the 1907 Tenessee State Fair a big butter-making contest limited to 
Tenessee women was held in the presence of 5000 people. Miss Kate Gleaves 
who won the first prize of $50—made her butter from De Laval cream, And 
so it goes, from year to year; De Laval users invariably win all Highest 
Honors in every butter scoring contest that is held. All Highest Awards in 
every contest of the National Butter-makers Association from 1892 up to the 
present time have been won by users of De Laval machines. The butter 
receiving the highest score at the World's Exposition in Paris in 1901 was 
De Laval made; as was also the Grand Prize butter of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904. 

Write today for a De Laval catalog which will help to make plain why 
De Laval cream enables superior butter-making. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 

cucaco General Offices : 170 JONTREAL 
1208 & 1215 Puserr Sr. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 14 & 16 Prworces Grease 
NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREQ, 





PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
Drume & Sacramento STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














| 














> © GOOD ; » 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Each month brings the whole family together 
in the enjoyment of everything that is good 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 








@ Good stories and good pictures to amuse grown-ups and their 
children, and make them a little better without their knowing it. 
@ Good articles about the serious and lighter problems of the 
home—bringing up of children; education; higher thought; 
love of flowers ; animals; music, and art. 


Makes a Home out of a House 





J @ Whatever makes the home more wholesome, and beautiful, 
and happier, is a subject for an article or story or poem in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. It is unequalled in popularity 
and now reaches OVER A MILLION READERS. 


By Special Arrangement we offer a year's Subscription to 
American Agriculturist or Orange Judd Farmer or New Eng- 
land Homestead, together with a year's subscription to Good 
Housekeeping for only $1.75 


$1.00 a Year----15 Cents a Copy 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 
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ed, but still far from an average crop 
the state over. The quality is not of 
the best and strictly No 1 fruit scarce. 
A ‘special canvass of ‘the state board 
of agri shows that excepting a few 


sections in Franklin and southwestern: 


Worcester Co not nearly enough ap- 
ple trees are being set to réplace 
those which disappear each year. 


Dealers are saving many of their 
customers money by advising grow- 
ers to hold their No 1 fruit for a 
short time before putting on the mar- 
ket. Just now, markets are full of 
low grade fruit, much of which high 
winds blew from the trees. This 
poorer grade must. be handled’ im- 
mediately. Let it be cleaned up be- 
fore the choice, sound, hand-picked 
winter fruit goes on the market. 

At New York, apple market steady 
with a large amount of second class 
fruit in evidence. Alexanders are 
quoted at $3@5 p bbl, Wealthy 2.50@ 
4, Gravensteins 2@3.50, Kings 2@4, 
Greenings 2@3.50. Miscellaneous lots 
poor to fair fetch 1@1.75. Small crab 
apples quoted at 4@6 p bbl. About 
42,600 bbls were received last week. 
Since Sept 1, total receipts aggre- 
gated 271,204. This may be compared 
for the same period last year with 
437,368 bbls. 

At. Chicago, liberal receipts noted 
though many arrivals include small 
stock. Buyers taking moderate quan- 
tities cautiously; they maintain prices 
are a little high. Fey Jonathans 
quotable at $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Maiden 
Blush 3@3,50, fcy Baldwins 3.25@ 
3.50, Russets 3@3.25, Alexanders 4.25 
4.50, N Y Greenings 3.75@4. Good 
demand for nice crab apples. Choice 
specimens fetch 1.25@1.40 p bu. 

At Boston, apple receipts the past 
week were comparatively light as 
compared swith one year ago, Stock 
of all kinds is steady, and prices firm. 
“Alexanders are quoted at $38@4 p bbl, 

travensteins 3.50@4.50, Wealthy 83@ 
8.25, green varieties in bu boxes fetch 
1@1.50, crab apples 2@4 p bbl. 


ONION MOVEMENT AND PRICES 


Onions Sept 1, in Mass, were hardly 
up to the normal, according to the 
monthly crop report bulletin.of that 
state. While little blight was re- 
ported and the quality of the crop 
generally excellent, the onions were 
smaller than usual, probably due to 
the long continued dry weather. It is 
believed the yield. will be somewhat 
below the normal. Harvesting was 
later than usual, as the crop was back- 
ward. and slow in maturing. 

Hadley (Mass) onion growers have 
been very busy the past week dis- 
posing of their crop. It is reported 
all onions in the town have been sold. 
R. & Gaylord, one of the extensive 
buyers, has a few carloads yet to 
ship. 

At New York, onion receipts have 
been rather light and market firm, 
with prices strengthening. State and 
western whites in crates have reached 
$1.25@1.35, while Orange Co yellows 
hold steady at 1.50@2. The bulk of 
reds go at 1@1.40. A few sales ap- 
proximating 1.50. The L I, Jersey and 
nearby onions arriving in irregular 
quantity and quality and go on the 
market at a corresponding value. Very 
little Ct stock reaching market. 
Strictly fey whites going as high as 
3.50. 

At Chicago, stronger market is noted 
for onions. An active demand is met 
with a fair supply. Yellows are 
quoted at 55c p bu, reds Sie and 
whites 90c@$1. Ind yellow bring 55c, 
Spanish onions in 40-lb crates 1@1.19. 

At Boston, onions in steady demand 
and the Ct product is quoted at $1.25 
@1.40 p 100-lb bx. Receipts of onions 
for the week ending Oct 10 were 8642 
bus, as compared with 9590 bus the 
week preceding. Native onions are 
quoted at 65@T5ec p bu. 








Peanuts now form one of our lead- 
ing crops. They are not only among 
the more important farm specialties 
of southeastern Virginia, but are, in 
fact, the most important of all in 
20 counties in my part of the state. 
I do not know a farmer in. all these 
counties who grows no peanuts and a 
large majority of them make the crop 
their leading specialty. I wish Amer- 
ican Agriculturist the greatest success. 
{fB. W. Jones, Surry County. Vas 


FARM AND 


Grange Notes 


A frusty reception has been given 
in most granges to the proposition 
from the national grange to tax each 
member $1 a year for a national “or- 
gan.” The general feeling among 
Patrons is that it will be better for 
the order, and save money for the 
‘members, to encourage existing agri- 
cultural papers to continue to devote 
attention to grange matters, instead of 
levying a per capita tax of $1 for the 
official organ. The friendship and co- 
operation of all the agricultural pa- 
pers will do vastly more for patrons 
of husbandry than given any one offi- 
cial organ, which no one outside of 
the order will read, while its circula- 
tion within the grange must at best 
be limited. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In answer to M. R. of Pennsyl- 
vania: The grange has never taken 
any official action covering the point 
in your query. As it is an order 
based on the family none should be 
admitted ts membership in except 
those possessed of good character 
and habits. While there is no reli- 
gious test prescribed, yet it is expected 
that any new member received will 
be a worthy associate for the families 
of those already members. The 
grange makes no sectarian religious 
discrimination against anyone. In 
Pennsylvania some year ago some 
Roman Catholic parish priests spoke 
against their members becoming Pa- 
trons of Husbandry. This was reported 
to the: state grange.-: The state master 
went to the archbishop and read to him 
from the manual from every degree, 
some of the beautiful and inspiring 
lessons. The archbishop at once is- 
sued a circular letter to the priests, 
saying: ‘‘Never oppose the grange, 
for there is nothing in it to harm any 
good Catholic.” They have since 
joined freely and are active, helpful 
workers, 





State Farm Personals 





Arthur 8S. Davis of Chili Station in 
Monroe county, N Y, finds Shropshire 
sheep profitable in many ways, especial- 
ly in keeping up the fertility of the 
farm. He has no trouble in selling ani- 
mals throvgh our farmers’ exchange 
column. Besides sheep raising, he prac- 
tices diversified farming, raising pota- 
toes and hay as important crops. 

Some of the best cauliflower and cab- 
bage seed is grown on Long Island. 
In fact, next to Puget Sound, this is the 
most important cauliflower seed-grow- 
ing center in America. Francis’ Brill, 
whose farm is at Hempstead, reports 
that as these crops matire early, they 


have escaped damage by drouth, ‘though } 


much difficulty was experienced in ger- 


ting the plants to start. They haa <z!: | 


to be watered. The acreage is lighter 
than usual. 

The Sutton Beauty’apple is a hocuiient 
commercial variety with S. D. Willard 
of Geneva, N Y, because it is a reguiar 
annual bearer of moderate sized crops, 
hecause the fruit is uniform in size, 
packs and ships well and besides having 
an attractive color has a_ sufficientiv 
good quality to make the buyer call for 
more. 

The specialty of the Model farm at 
East Aurora, N Y, owned by Charles 


Cyphers, is poultry for market. Tons of 
broiler chicks and ducks are raised, 
principally for the Buffalo market 


Fresh eggs by the hundred dozen are | 
also shipped when not needed for hatch- | 


ing. The farm has been in operation 
only “about a year and has made what 
the owner considers a creditable begin- 
ning. 

For 30 years A. C. Pomeroy of Lock- 
port, N Y, has had English wd&lnuts 
growing on his farm. The variety was 
officially named after his father. It is 
the only variety known to be hardy s0 
far north. The full grown trees aver- 
age about 20 bushels u year. 

Las: year Miss E. M. Baker of Au- 
burn, NY, the only woman graduate of 
the late School of practical agriculture 
and horticulture of Briar Cliff Manor. 
undertook to rejuvenate a run-down 
farm. Of course, wiseacies w agged their 
heads first, because anyone should take 
such a farm, and second, because a 
woman should make the attempt. So 
much was to be done the first season 
that the croakc.s were declaring their 
prophesies fulfilled. But this year she 
has the finest field of potatoes in the 
district and every ounce of her oat crop 
was bespoken for seed before it was 
harvested. Neighbors have _ sat up 
straight to take notice. 

On his farm at Mt Kisco, James 
Wood has fe~ -—.ev years been making 





MARKETS 


a specialty of seed wheat. He points 
with pride to the clean fields fron 
which he gathers the progeny of select- 
ed stock and takes more interest in the 
yield than in the price such stock 
“brings. He says it is-easily possible for 
every farmer to practice rational meth- 
ods of seed selection and thus add great- 
ly to his yield and consequent profits, 
even if the grain is sold for milling. 

The Rhode Island Red has superseded 
all other breeds un the farm of E. T. 
De Graff of Amsterdam, N Y, though 
some Columbian Wyandottes and Leg- 
horns are still retained. A large appie 
orchard and an extensive truck garden 
constitute the remaining acres of tne 
farm. A trolley line passes below tne 
house, which is supplied with water 
from the hill and with electric light 
from a local wire. 

If George T. Powell of Columbia 
county has any hobby, it is high quality 
fruit. He may be called an apostle 
who preaches his gospel by practice 
even more than by words. Even the 
Spitzénburg, that queen of quality, is 
not his acme. He has recently imported 
scions of the famous Cox Orange apple, 
which though not 70 large as a Fa- 
meuse, sells in the Winglish market at a 
shilling each, because ofits superlative 
quality. He feels sure this variety can 
be made successful in the United States 
and is experimenting with it. 

As a result of his father's practice 
and preaching, the apple orchards of A. 
Yeomans of Walworth, N Y, consist 
largely of Baldwins. At a meeting of the 
western New York horticultural society, 
many years ago, the fathcr was asked 
what three varieties of apples he would 
choose for market purposes. He replied: 
First, Baldwin; second, Baldwin: third, 
Baldwin. Largely to his. appreciation 
this noble appie has become the leading 
variety in western New York, 

For a number of years I have used 
wire fence and have found it durable 
and strong and far superior to former 
styles I have used.—[{D. E. Plumb, 


Lorain County, O. 











Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
farmer at lowest 
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Shotgun Shells 


‘‘eader’’and**Repeater’’and 


Repeating Shotguns 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 
shooting. No smokeless 
powder shells enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
+. harder or better than 
the Winchester. 


THEY ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 
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Nellie’s Prize Gingerbread 
By Sarah P. E. Hawthorne 


Coltonville was a small village. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants 
owed their prosperity 
to a sawmill owned by 
Capt Joshua Colton. 
How he came by his 
title we do not know, 
but captain he was to 
everyone. Also first 
selectman and finan- 
cial pillar of the little 





church, the pride of 
the villagé. When he 
announced,. in his 


pompous but jovial way, at the fast 
church social gathering, that people 
use -entirely too much sugar! Mo- 
lasses was good enough for our fore- 
fathers, besides much healthier, 
therefore, to encourage its use and 
the little girls in the art of cooking, 
“TI will give a prize of one dollar for 
the best sheet of good old-fashioned 
molasses ‘gingerbread made by any 
little girl under fourteen,” there was 
quite a flutter of excitement among 
the little misses of Coltonville. 

Nellie Brown, a sweet-faced, brown- 
haired little girl of twelve, wanted 
that dollar very much, indeed—Miss 
Silby, a summer boarder- at Laury 
farm, had a botany class, tuition one 
dollar. And, oh! they had such lovely 
times—the eleven girls who had 
joined, roaming over the woods and 
pastures in pursuit of wild fidwers. 
But Papa Brown, who was head saw- 
yer at the mill, was trying to pay for 
his pretty cottage and feed his fam- 
ily of five on one dollar and seventy- 
five cents a day, and could not spare 
a dollar. Wages were low in Colton- 
ville, but Capt Colton gave his men 
all the mill, wood they wanted, and 
two weeks the first of July to hire 
out haying (or loaf) for larger 
wages. 

A little anxious line appeared be- 
tween Nellie’s brows, for her mother 
Was away, nursing a sick sister, and 
Anna Belle and she were Keeping 
house with Grandma’s help. But the 
dear old grandmother had broken 
her spectacles and without them 
could not see to do much. 

“T suppose I ought to buy Gram- 
mie some specs with the dollar if I 
get it,” said Nellie. “If I could only 
earn two! Grammie says it makes 
her fairly sick to do without them.” 

“TI know,” returned Anna’ Belle, 
who was only ten. “If we were only 
rich like Capt Colton. Grandpa Col- 
ton. wears gold-bowed glasses, but 
he’s got an awful ancess in his 
throat; an’ they think ‘twill kill 
him.” 

“Abscess, Anna Belle,” corrected 
Nellie. “But let’s do up the work 
and get the meal on to boil, I want 
to practice on molasses gingerbread 
while you get the- vegetables ready.” 

A committee had been appointed 
on the gingerbread question, te 
minister’s wife, the doctor’s mother 
and Capt Colton. The sociable was 
to be held in the grange hall, as 
usual, but extra preparations had 
been made. .The botany class were 
going to décorate it with wild flow- 
ers and ferns. The young men’s class 
wete going to provide ice cream, and 
the senior class of young ladies were 
going to furnish music, with the aid 
ef the choir, and read “pieces.” 

Oh, dear! Nellie was in such @ 
flutter... She must do her best. Away 
in. the top of the china closet she 
found a bowl of melted butter, yel- 
low as gold. 

“Mamma won’t eare if you use it 
for your prize gingerbread,” sug- 
gested Anna Belle, “will she, Grand- 
ma?” 

“No, indeed, dear,” said Grandma. 
“You make it the way I told you and 
it’ll be fine.” 

So Nellie boiled and cooled a cup 
of the best molasses, twice sifted her 
flour, in which she had stirred one 
teaspoon soda and % tablespoon of 
salt. When the molasses cooled she 
beat % cup of hot melted butter to 
a froth before adding a cupful of ice 
cold water. When the cake was 
baked, it was a beauty, a soft, golden 
1 top, with the sides showing 


brown on 
a little redder. It was light, it was 
That 


even, it was perfect. 

The eventful evening came. 
afternoon Nellie saw_a_ placard in 
the jeweler’s window: “Gold-bowed 
spectacles $1! One week only. 

Yes, and they actually had fine 





YOUNG FOLKS 


dows that hooked behind the ears 
like Capt Colton’s father’s! 

The committee looked and looked 
at the sheets of humpy gingerbread, 
of flat gingerbread, and alas! of 
burned gingerbread. Out of half a 
dozen really handsome sheets they 
selected Nellie’s as the best. 

“Should we not taste of them be- 
fore deciding?” asked Mrs Miller, 
the minister’s wife. 

“No,” said the captain, “Nellie 
Brown takes the prize. I am going 
to buy that sheet and take it home 
to father. He can’t eat much of any- 
thing on account of that abscess in 
his. throat, but he has an idea he 
could eat old-fashioned molasses gin- 
gerbread. I'll be bound old Mis’ 
Brown taught Nellie how to make 
that cake. 
in her day. Didn’t she, sis?” 

Nellie was proud, but not happy. 
she wanted to buy “grammie” spec- 
tacles. The next morning, after a 
sharp struggle with self, she went 
down street and bought a pair of 
beautiful glasses of the right num- 
ber, with such lovely bows, crooked 
as could be. When Grammie almost 
cried with delight, Nellie was happy 
all through. 

But let us go up to Capt Colton’'s 
awhile. “Here, father,” said he, en- 
tering a large airy room on the 
lower floor, where an old gentleman 
sat in an easy chair reading. ‘Here 
is a sheet of the real article, try it.” 

A dainty square of gingerbread, on 
a.tiny china plate, was transferred to 
a five-o’clock tea-table, and wheeled 
up to his side. “That loeks nice. I 
guess I kin eat that,”’ piped the old 
gentleman feebly. He took a good 
bite, threw up his hands and began 
to laugh immediately. Then he fell 
back in his chair, purple in the face, 
and all was excitement. Somebody 
ran for the doctor. In an hour. or 


two Capt Colton made a call at Mr, 


Brown's. “You little witch, you!” he 
said, catching Nellie in his arms. 
“What did you shorten your ginger- 
bread with goose grease. for? Ha! hal 
I must laugh myself. Why; you see, 
Mis’ Brown,” turning t oGrandma, 
“Father took hold of it real hearty, 
tho’ ’taint likely he could have swal- 
lowed it; but the minute he tasted 
the goose grease, it set him to laugh- 
ing an’ done more’n all the doctor's 
could do—broke the abscess and it 
come up all at-once. And now he’s 
all right, or will be, doctor says. Fact, 
he’s as chick as a sparrow. What 
did you do with the prize money, 
Nellie?” - 

“Bought Grammie specs,” sobbed 
Nellie. “But Ill pay it back, sir, just 
as soon as I can earn it picking ber- 
riés.”’ 

“Fiddlesticks! ‘You cured old ddd. 
Here’s your fee. Now, give me 4 
kiss!” and pressing a ten dollar bill 
in Nellie’s hand, as he gave her @ 
resounding kiss, he went out with @ 
suspicious moisture in his own eyes. 

“By George!” said the captain to 
himself as he drove home, “Brown 
must haye his wages raised. Such a 
girl as that! Bought the old lady 
specs ’stead of gew-gaws for herself. 
Well, well, I expect they was out of 
butter and so she took the. goose 
grease. Put away most likely against 
the croup, ha! ha!”’ 





The bottom of the ladder is crowd- 
ed, but there is elbow room at the 


top. 




















HERE IS A PUZZLE FOR YoU 


She was a master cook’ 


AND OTHERS 


The Country High School of the Future 


ECENTLY there was held at 

the Massachusetts agricultural 

college 2 most important 
conference on rural 
four days th 
rural life were discussed by leaders 
along various lines bearing on this 
Problem. But f all the topics dis- 
cussed, and they were many, none 
were of greater interest, or more vital 
in their bearing on rural life in the 
future, than those bearing on the 
educational problems as relating to 
rural districts. 

Dr K. C. Davis, dean of the state 
school of agriculture, St Lawrence 
university, Canton, N Y, reviewed in 
@ most interesting way the work be- 
ing done by the agricultural high 
schools which have been established in 
various parts of the country. The agri- 
cultural high school in certain states 
has dad the experimental stage. 
What its possibilities are was shown 
in a@ most illuminating way by Dr 
Davis. ‘That such a high school can 
be and is made of practical benefit, 
not only to the pupils themselves, but 
to the farmers who are paying the 
taxes for its support, was most con- 
clusively shown. 


12 cows For 36 


As an instance of the practical good 
such a school can do he quoted a 
ease of a dairy farmer who was milk- 
ing 36 cows—good dairy cows he 
called them. The boys from the 
school went out to this farm and 
tested each cow. The farmer was 
shown how to follow up these tests. 
In something over a year this farmer 





was milking 12 cows instead of 36,. 


and “his cream checks were as large 
as they had been when he had the 36 
cows. He was saving more than 50% 
in feed, he was saving quite 50% in 
labor. In view of the fact that the 
labor problem was, as it is in many 
parts of the country, the most serious 
problem of the day, this farmer felt 
that the direct aid he had received 
from this school was not to be easily 
estimated. 
' The practical nature of the work 
done in these schools was shown 
through the medium of lantern slides. 
In one view half a dozen boys were 
setting up the model of a barn on a 
scale of an inch to a foot. Since those 
boys graduated three of them have 
put up full size barns on their own 
farms. This is but one example of 
how the boys who have graduated 
from these schools are applying the 
information received. 
LOCAL IN CHARACTER 

Dr Davis emphasized haw needful 
it is that each school should deal 
with the conditions of its immediate 
locality; in other words, the boys of 
a given district should be educated 
to grapple with the specific condi- 
tions of that district. That such a 
school is less cultural than the usual 
high schools Dr Davis denies. He in- 
sists that there is quite as much cul- 
ture in the study of agriculture as in 
any other subject. 

There is food for thought in such 
testimony as was brought out at this 


rural conference. Such conferences 
should be held often all over this 
broad country. This subject of a 


practieal school for the farm boys, a 
school which shall fit them to com- 
pete in their chosen calling with the 
men of other callings, is one which 
should be given the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every rural community. 
It will go a long way toward solving 
the problem of keeping the boys at 
home. Later, in these columns, more 
specific details of what the agricul- 
tural high schools are accomplishing 
will be published, from time to time. 


The Advance of Nature Study 


Nature study is coming more and 
more to be an out-of-door subject, 
for the child’s interest should cen- 
ter more in the natural and indige- 
nous than in the formal afd tradi- 
tional. It is not our sphere to live 
chiefly in buildings. Nature study 
began very largely with object les- 
son work. The objects might have 
been collected out of doors, but they 
were taken into the schoolroom to be 
studied. This was a distinct advance 
over the older tvne of obiect satudv. 
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because it tended to substitute natural 
objects for artificial and geometrical 
and unpersonal ones; but it did noi 
develop into true nature study until a 
distinct effort was made to study the 
objects and the phenomena just 
where they occur in their normal re- 
lationships. There can be no effective 
sustained nature study when the work 
is confined in a building. 

One is impressed in the various ex- 
pressions coming from many parts of 
the country with the universality and 
unanimity of the nature study move- 
ment indicating the existence of a 
general feeling that the schools are 
not adequate and not vital.—[Prof L. 
H. Bailey in the Century. 





Points of Good It is no 
a difficult matter to convince a chil 
that he owes it to his parents, as we! 
as to himself, not only to be, but t 
show himself to be, correct in tast 
and habits; that the eyes of peopk 
whom he meets and mingles with are 
to be his first critics; that to “pass 
muster’ with them he must be clean- 
ly, for a well-bred person never neg- 
lects the bath, the nice care of the 
skin, the hair, the teeth, the nails, 
ete. Toilet requisites cost little but 
the trouble of using them, and al- 
though the face be sunburned and the 
hands stained by work, both hands 
and face can be kept refined by habit- 
ual daily care. With cleanliness we 
can teach neatness and propriety in 
dress. The eyes of others will also 
note the pose and facial expression. 
Nothing shows self-possession more 
than quiet, deliberate movements, 
while scowling, squinting and pouting 
are never indulged in by well-bred 
persons. Then, there are other crit- 
ics—the ears—and very acute critics 
hey are. What do they demand? 
hat the voice be clear, the utterance 
distinct and the language polite. They 
forbid loud, harsh tones, coarse 


speech and vulgar slang phrases. An 
uncontrolled voice always betrays a 
lack of self-control—[Mrs W. B. 
Scott, O. 





Rest for a Minute—The wise wom- 
an will not fail to take a few min- 
utes for rest several times during 
even the busiest and most taxing day. 
Indeed, it is on just such days that 
she most needs to practice the sweet 
and beneficent gospel of relaxation. 
To relax—to let go the nerve, brain 
and muscle strain—for even sixty 
seconds is a positive gain to the 
whole system. Complete relaxation 
and thorough rest is most easily ob- 
tained by lying down and unreserv- 
edly yielding the support of the body 
to the couch. Thus to spend five or 
ten minutes in the middle of each 
day would ‘enable many a worn and 
Weary house-worker to accomplish 
more with less fatigue than is other- 
wise possible. The foregoing sugges- 
what 


tion is so remote from many 
an industrious woman considers “her 
duty to her family,” as to seem to 


like theoretical nonsense. Never- 
theless it is body-and-brain-saving, 
good common sense. Duty to oneself 
should lead a woman to take measures 
to save health and strength while 
there is stillafund to draw upon. For 
those who would feel that to lie 
down in the daytime when they were 


her 


not sick, would be to brand them- 
selves as “shiftless,” a few simple 
one-minute exercises for, relieving 


the strain of routine work are given. 
[Co ell Reading Course. 





Getting Rid of Standing Water 
around the house is sometimes a dif- 
ficult problem without being too cost- 
ly of.solution. Here is a plan hit 
upon by a Michigan man: He bored 
deep post augur holes in the middle 
of such low places and filled these 
with broken crockery, glass and clink- 
ers, topping off the surface a few 
inches with gravel and sand. The 
water soon made undergdound drains 
water soon made underground drains. 
He did the same thing under the barn 
eaves, etc. 





In a recent Southern Pacific rail- 
road wreck, caused by the explosion 
of the boiler of the engine, the boiler 
was thrown 200 feet ahead of the 
train and was actually rammed by 
its own truck! ~ . 





No home is so good but it can be 
im>roved either inside or out. 
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, in early 8 
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The master’s house wh 


Kinds of horrid, cleaning stuff 
I've used, 8 best T've not enough 


Hours each day on wall and floor 
I've worked, until I’m sick and sore 
Years of service I’ve seen, Kate. 
The other maiden then did state 


@ each week in all that time 
Pere sed wren to clean ana shine. 


eh Sat bavotio. 


which one year does me, 
I use it very free. 
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Times the "twill save, 
And you'll look Jay instead of 


way grave. 





oung’man had a yacht 
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Ww 
Immediately iook out the lecht 


Our i o’er the housework would sigh, 
Till getie 1 urged her to try; 

ow she changes her tune, 
For she’s done work at noon, 
accounts for the light tn\ her eigh 


“There's many a domestic impbrogliio, 

To describe which would need guite a foglio: 
Might oft be prevent 
If the housewife corsented 

To clean out the house with Sapogilo. 


Maria's poor fingers would ache, 

When the housework in hand she would tache; 
But her paine were allayed 
When Sapviio’s aid . 

Her labors quite easy would mache. 


We have heard of some marvelous soaps 
Whose worth has exceeded our hoaps; 
But it must be confessed 
That Sapolio’s the best, 
For with grease spots it easily coaps. 


The wife of a popular Colonel 
Whose troubles with “helps” were etojonel, 
Now her leisure 
For the “pew girl employs 
Bapolio in housework: diolonel. 
The servant went off In a ie, 
A new situation to ee 
As the mistress declinea 
Some Sapolio to find; 
But she sent for her back in a wique. 


soon become impregnated 
and ‘vinegar, and are both 
have around and impossible 
to use again. As soon as one is emptied it 
should be well and thoroughly scoured with 
Sapolio and warm water and left in the 
eun 4nd air all day. By that time it will 
de sweet as a nut 
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HISTORY EXAMS. 
{Effects on Education of Modern Advertising.) 
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“On, ov counss—I xnow! Tue Great Sarozic!” 


Lypia P. 
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THIS CUT I8 TAKEN FROM LONDON PUNCH, IN WHICH IT APPEARS IN THE CENTER 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PAGE OF READING MATTER, AND OPPOSITE THE MAIN CARTOON 


OF THE WEEE. 


IF THE ADVERTISING OF SAPOLIO HAD NOT_MADE THAT NAME A 


HOUSEHOLD WORD THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN, PUNCH WOULD NOT. HAVE GIVEN IT 


THIS PROMINENCE, 


IT SEEMS NEEDLESS TO SAY THAT IT WAS UNSOLICITED, 


AND 


WITHOUT PRICE — £1.000 WoULD SCARCELY BUY SUCH RECOGNITION. §UCH IS FAME. 








“Where honey is, there you will Gnd 
bees.” Where cleanliness is, there you 


will find Sapolio. 


“Never make a Ytnountain of a mole- 
hill,” as you will if you attempt to Clean 
house without Sapolio. 


“Take by persuasion, not by force,” as 
Sapolio says, when it obliterates all dirt 
from culinary utensils, 


“Nothing in life is permanent,” observed 
Sagem, when it made the rust on the pots 
and pans disappear as if hy magic. 

“Never be weary of well doing,” and 
mever cease to use Sapolio. 

“Out of sight, out of mind,” said Sapolio, 
when it cau a large dirt-spot on the 
bathtub to evanesce, 

“Give way to the powerful,” said Sapolio 
to the host of worthless imitators. 

“No pot is sd ugly as not to find a 
cover.” No disbpan is so dirty that it 
may not be by Sapolio. 


It is easy enough to fix a ecale of prices 
that will cover cost of rent, taxes, deprecia- 
tion of stock, and every other item of 
expenditure, in theory, because 
ally when an article is bought it is also 

d for. But in practice every merchan’ 

nc ys that a certain though variable pro- 
portion of the s sold at his store will 
never be paid for, and will appear on his 
books as bad debis. 


A Kentuckian with ea huge 
asked a coun man to. take 
wagon a few miles over a hill. 

“How much will it be worth?” 

“Oh, a couple of swigs out of that jug 


will be about right.” 

After the journey had been made and 
the driver had en a swig, he said: 
“Stranger, I am a peaceable man, but unless 
ou want to be full of lead to-night, you 
ad better find out a new way to carry your 
molaszes. ; 


Tea stains in cups and pitchers are very 
obstinate and are often considered fade 
re 


ble. They can, however, al 
moved by anda bela rub. 


whisky jug 
bim in a 
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ut unhealthful. Keep the refriger- 
ator shelves and all the jars and crocks 
eweet and chen water and Sapoilo. 


Many otherwise*tidy housekee art 
cazelell shows the contin nt ae acl, 
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hour ; ‘Bapolig’ piled, Booth, § Serine 
WANTED, by a grocer, a clerk whe un- 

stock that the pay- 

_ ing articles, as may be well 
eolaves. a" right man. 
WANTED, by a girl born and bred in 


Spotiess situation to 
Smoerdt a teak bey ae ee 
own Sapolio. Mary Fair, Home strest. 


WANTED, by a family on Bright 
& strong, good-natured girl for whan = 
page Sapolio. ‘Address, f = “se 
Mrs. X., Box 28, Sapo.io ‘Times. 








Town, on the line of the Brilliant 1 cars. 
8. A. Polio, 489 East street. 





WANTED, a second-hand bath’ ‘also. 


kitchen sink; must. be in good ition, 
and well cleaned up with Sa Fair 
price will ving, care 


be Actress 
of Saroiio Tueee 


ypinaees. 6 Deseret aan 
an s or yo 3 
Sapo! salesmen Mra. - 
ing, 1 Bright stre = 

WANTED, « case of dirt and 


Sapolio can not cure; sudstan 
will be paid, Address 
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any grocer in town. 
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ton ok a competent oak. situa 
ery on family ona and bread- 
making Box A, Sapoito Trees. 


WANTED, some will clean 
Scrubine, 


thing that 
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The Guest 


BY GRACE AGNES TIMMEBMAN 
A mother with her ag son 
And servant woman old, 
Kept watch alone; the day was done; 
The night grew dark and cold. 


A lonely house, a lonely road; 
No habitation nigh, 

Whereunto, for a night's abode, 
A stranger might apply. 


Now one whose look was faint and worn, 
ose raiment scant and thin, 
Appealed for shelter till the morn: 
The lady bade him in. 


Then momentarily iet slip 
Her heart its rden, while 
Was lovely welcome on_her lip 
That trembled to a smile. 


To warmth and rest, as honored guest, 
She made him kindly free, 

Nor faltered at a stronger test 
Of hospitality: 


Ber son, her dearest of the earth, 
Was soon to pass away, 

And what his living hours were worth 
To: her, let mothers say! 


As pearls upon a broken string, 
Such moments pass and go; 

For even as we vainly cling, 
The swifter is their flow. 


She left the weary servant there 
To sit beside’ the bed, 

And from her store of simple fare 
Herself a table spread, 


And served her visitant with grace 
Of tender courtesy; 

The look upon his quiet face 
Grew beautiful to see. 


And while she presente prepared | 
A room for his 

It seemed to her another shared 
The burden of her woes. 


It was not that her grief wag less, 
But that her strength was more: 

A sense of God’s great tenderness 
Her fainting soul upbore 


Returning to her son, she smiled 
To see his face so bright; 

Well worthy, he, to be her child, 
The man who died that night. 


A youth whose noble life would close 
Not hopeless, nor forlorn, 

But rather folded as a rose, 
To open with the morn. 


The stranger to his rest withdrew; 
“The servant slumbered near; 

But neither son nor mother knew 
Disquie or fear. , 


Such peace upon their ts lay 
The mother searce could weep, 

When quietly, at break of day, 
In Christ he fell asleep. 


Ané only for herself she wept, 
For well she knew his rest 
jer, than when he slept 
Of oid upon her breast. 


* ¥ . * > 


Before the sum could issue through 
The portal of the dawn, 

The mother from her servant knew 
The silent guest was gone. 


But when, or where, or how he went, 
The woman could not say. 
She only knew, in wonderment, 

; "Twas vacant where he lay. 


The mother followed there in haste 
In order was the room, 

Her lily, by the Window placed, 
Was rich with sudden bloom. 


No bud was there at yester-eve. 
O beautiful and biest. 

How could the mother but believe 
Her Lord had been her guest! 


Indolence 
_ ‘Till now, I’ve slept on life’s tumultuous 





tide, 
No principle of action for my guide. 
From ignorance my chief misfortunes 


flow; 
I mever wished to learn, or cared to 
know; 
With every folly slow-paced time be- 
iled ; 


gu ; 
In size a woman, but in soul a child. 
[Hannah Moore.—176- 





Self-satisfaction is the greatest hin- 
@rance to improvement, whether it 
be individual, home, community, state 
or national. Even world improve- 
ment depends on the individual. 
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EVENINGS 


Fall Care of Plants and Bulbs 


BY CORA B, WILLIAMS 





ENERAALY a few thrifty gerani- 
um slips have been started early 
in the fall to produce flowers 

during the winter, so there remains 
the work of rving the old plants, 
which have spent their vitality in al- 
most perpetual bloom throughout the 
summer. Repotted for the sitting room 
windows these o]d plants are unsatis- 
factory, for the very good reason 
that they have become exhausted 
and therefore require a season of rest. 
But after a long rest during the win- 
ter they will be just what is needed 
to set out in the ground in the 
spring. 

The brilliant and free blooming 
scarlet salvia (also called salvia 
splendens and scarlet sage), so popu- 
lar both in town and country, can be 
placed in boxes of soil, set away in a 
warm cellar and kept until spring to 
use for flower beds and borders. If 
potted early and well started in its new 
quarters before winter sets in, the 
saivia makes a lovely winter bloomer. 
Like the petunia, it requires plenty of 
moisture to be kept in bloom. 

All plants which are to be placed in 
boxes of soil for the winter should 
be carefully taken up, allowing a good 
portion of soil to adhere to their 
roots, and placed in the soil provided 
for them, then set away in a warm 
cellar, or where they will not freeze, 
and where a little light from the win- 
dows can fall upon them. They should 
not be placed in a damp place, but in 
as dry a place as is possible. Too 
much dampness will cause the plants 
to decay. When the soj] in the box 
becomes very dry the plancz will need 
a slight watering, which {fs all the at- 
tention they require. There are more 
plants killed by dampness than by 
dryness in the cellar. 

A much easier method, but not al- 
Ways reliable, is to ‘take them up 
without breaking them, shake the 
soil from the roots, hang them in the 
warm shade for a day or two until 
they become dry,, then transfer to the 
cellar, where they should be sus- 
pended from the ceiling by means of 
twine. They should be placed in a 
medium light and dry place where 
they may remain until spring, when 
be set out early in the 

nd, where they will soon make 
ourishing plants. Smal! slips will 
not keep in this way. Of course it is 
essential that these geraniumg must 
be kept in a cellar where they will not 
freeze 


The bulbs of tender annuals are eas- 
ily cared for. They must not be al- 
lowed to freeze, and must be entirely 
dry before being put away. Caladium 
bulbs should be preserved in dry sand 
in the cellar. Buibs should be dug 
without injuring them, allowed to re- 
main where the warm wind will blew 
over them long enough to thoroughly 
dry them, then tied up in paper sacks 
and hung in the cellar, or in a cleset 
where they will not freeze. 7 

With a little work during fall the 
flowers can be safely stored away, and 
with the coming of spring will be 
ready to reward the Jabor expended 
sumfifr,f ddk ckgG je,n hmrfd hr 
upon them by giving a profusion of 
flowers. 
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Make the Window Attractive in Winter 


BY LAURA JONES 








HE most satisfactory plant I 
have grown for baskets is the 
asparagus sprengerii. If wire 
baskets an@ moss are used this va- 
riety will send out the fronds from 


the side andbottom of basket as 
well as fro the top, making this a 
most beaw green piece. It is not 


tender and grows very rapidly, being 
& most excellent green. for cut 
flowers. 

The oxalis is fine for pots in brack- 
ets, is of a drooping habit and the 
foliage {is yery pretty and blooms 
splendidly if given as unny window. 
The winter blooming oxails is sure to 
blossom and is 2 mass of flowers 
most of the winter. Five or six bulbs 
can be planted in 4 5 or 6-inch pot. 
Procure the iargest sized bulbs in the 
beginning. The catia lily will bloom 
sooner and better if placed in a very 
warm, sunny in the window. 
Give a cup of hot water on the roots 


& SR Beg erea 





AT HOME 


in the morning, and this hot water 
will induce the buds to form. 

If one has a warm, sunny window 
the tea roses and carnations will 
bioom well, also the heliotrope and 
oe. but for the amateur 
lorist and the ordinary window the 
Duteh bulbs will give the greatest 
satisfaction, as they are sure to grow 
and bloom with very little trouble, 
instead of barely living until spring. 

The hyacinth, tulip and narcissus 
are the most satisfactory of all bulbs. 
Both the single hyacinth and tulip 
seem to bloom better than the double 
sorts indoors, as the flowers are more 
perfect. These bulbs can be potted 
at any time from September until 
Christmas and must be set away in 
the dark for a month or six weeks 
for the roots to form, then they can 
be brught to the light and sunshine. 
For the narcissus and lilies the treat- 
ment is the same as for hyacinths. 
The giant white narcissus is new and 
like the Chinese sacred lily can be 
grown in shallow bowls of water. 
Both bulbs are most attractive when 
grown in this way. Simply put them 
in the bottom of a shallow dish, 
place pebbles around them to secure 
the bulbs, then fill with frésh water. 
Drain off the water twice a week and 
pour on fresh water without disturb- 
ing the bulbs. When the old skin 
has hardened it is often necssary 
to soak the tops of bulbs before they 
will sprout. Pots of the freesias and 
eyclamen will give one both beauty 
and fragrance in the window garden. 
Neither of these are diffcultto grow. 


Buried Cities and Towns 
P. 


E. F. 


oo wind will blow Ella’s hat 
off. 

2—At Rochester I elected to 
north. 

38—He went to Canada, Vergennes 
and Boston. 

4—Did you see the fellow kidnap 
Lester? 

5—He said: 
stone up hill.” 

6—Let’s visit Chester, O, Melicent, 
dear. 

7—Go -to America? La, I should 
simply die of homesickness. 


go 


“Urban, go roll that 


8—Josie climbed over every ob- 
struction. 
9—The goods sold at wholesale 


made large profits. ; 

10—The color was a bright royal 
purple. 

11—The eolor of the new portulac- 
ca is bright red. 

While he was at the helm I 

raised the sails. 

13—The new girl’s name was Car»- 
lyn Nye. 

14—Melissa counted every entry 
x 15—Death ensued in about two 


true. 

17—He goes east on the next train. 

18—Can you furnish a rondeau for 
the occasion? 

He threw acorns to the squir- 

rels. 

20—An occasional 
ful. 

21—We planted corn in great quan- 
tities. 

22—It is beautiful to note fhe de- 
velopment of children. 

23—How bright the sun shone, Ida. 
Did you notice it? 

24—All the clans 
came to Edinburgh. 

25—Pride, near or far, goeth before 
a fall. 

26—Herb uttered a cry of despair. 

27—We were tired and stiff in the 
evening. 

28—The ape rushed by like mad. 

29—Give him a slap or tell him to 
Be still 


An Educational Test—The final test 
as to the value of any piece of edu- 
cational work in the development of 
children, of whatever intellectual 
capacity, is determined by their ap- 
preciation of its worth in meeting a 
natural demand. Unless their ener- 
gies are constantly directed toward 
filling a recognized want, the pupils 
put forth their efforts in vain, and 
the routine of the school becomes 
merely the rattle and grind of empty 
machinery. Upon one trait in his 
pupils, the teacher may forever 
reckon: ‘They will always respond 
to a need which they can really feel 
and understand.—[ Wilbur 8. Jackson, 
Chicago, 


tonic is health- 


in Glen Allan 
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ours. 
16—Earl imagines fairy tales to be’ 
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Sk Tel, 


NO 26—TWO GOOD PATTERNS 

These two perforated patterns, a 
repeating border and a skirt panel, to 
be worked in the popular Wallachian 
stitch, come together onthe sheet and 
the price is only 10 cents for the 
sheet. Address Fancywork Pattern 
Department, this office. rder by 
number. 


a 


Unified School System Needed—To 
develop country-life education as in- 
struction for our city people is de- 
veloped, two important changes are 
necessary: First, there is needed in 
every rural congressional district an 
agricultural high school with ca- 
pacity to accommodate several 
hundred students, and, second, 
rural schools should be con- 
solidated. In these two points 
unanimity of opinion is being slowly 
reached by those who have paid most 
attention to this subject; and the next 
large public expenditure for education 
made by the American people should 
be for the consolidation of our rural 
schools, the development of agricul- 
tural high schools, and the develop- 
ment of industrial work in our 
country-life and in our city-life 
schools.—[A. C. True. 


Where Jelly Is Needed—An appeal 


has been made by the National plant, 
flower and fruit guild, whose head 
office is at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
city, for jelly distribution at the hos- 
pitals. It seems that this delicacy in 
its purity is far short of the demands 
of the hospitals of our cities. Nor 
will the incomes of the hospitals per- 
mit of the purchasing as much as 
can be used to splendid advantage. 
Therefore the guild is making appeals 
to all who will give for contribution 
of jelly. In cases where people feel 
unabie to donate jelly in glasses, the 
guild will gladly arrange with some 
local dealer for empty glasses to be 
exchanged for filled ones. Here is 
an opportunity to do a little real good 
and bring some of pleasure to those 
who most need it. 














AN IDYLL OF THE FALL 





When the Daughter Goes to School 


BY KATHEEN. ABBOTT 


UCH unfeservell blame is laid 

at the door of the present 

school curriculum as being 

the cause of so many young girls 

breaking down before they have com- 

pleted their school work. If. one will 

but study impartially each case that 

comes under notice I am sure other 

causes for a nervous breakdown will 
be found. 

Study alone rarely. hurts anyone in 
good physical condition. If the brain 
is to be kept constantly at work there 
must be a sufficiency. of nourishing 
food to build up the wasted tissues 
We cannot expect a fire to burn long 
without fuel, and much depends upon 
the quality as well as the quantity of 
the fuel. Candy and cakes. do not 
supply the necessary nutrition, and 
they cause the stomach to become 
disordered so that there is no appe- 
tite for proper food. 

Therefore, they should be almost 
wholly eliminated from the menu of 
the schoolgirl and their place taken 
by soups and meats properly cooked, 
fruits and vegetables and graham 
or whole wheat bread. Fresh milk 
and eggs are invaluable. 

I «now of a girl who was complete- 
ly run down whose doctor had the 
courage to tell her mother that it 
wasn’t medicine, but nourishment, she 
needed. He ordered eggs, three or 
four a day, raw or soft boiled. The 
mother kept her to it for weeks, until 
you. would hardly have recognized 
her as the same person, so much im- 
proved in health had she become. 

The craving for sweets, which in 
most cases has become abnormal, 
should be satisfied at the regular 
meal times—never between times. 

With a nourishing’ diet there 
should be plenty of vigorous exercise 





THE’ READING: GIRCLE 


in the open air. A girl should never 
be allowed to’ settle down to books as 
soon as released from school; whether 
it be a lesson book or a story book. 
An hour’s walk with Her particular 
friend or a game of ball with~her 
brother in the garden will fill her 
lungs with oxygen and give her new 
life and energy. If it is necessary for 
her to study in the evening (it ought 
not to be below the high school), be 
sure~ that there is a good light so 
placed that it will fall upon the 
book—not upon th eyes. Quiet should 
also be insured for her, that there 
may be no waste of effort in trying to 
concentrate the mind. An hour un- 
der favorable conditions is worth 
vastly more than two or three under 
adverse conditions. After study hour 
is over there should be a complete 





change of thought before retiring for | 


the night. 

It goes without saying that it is an 
unwise parent who allows her daugh- 
ter to attend parties or entertain- 
ments any evening except Friday. 
Occasionally it may be best with an 
extremely nervous or anemic child to 


drop school altogether for awhile, but | 


that is rarely necessary. 
sleep, plenty of fresh air and plenty 
of nourishing food will work wonders 
in bringing back health. 


The Btotherhood of Trouble 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 





When folks confide their troubles I am 
never cold or listless, 

For in every tale unburdened there’s 
a moral that appeals, 


Plenty. of | 


And, recognizing that the mills of life 


are never gristléss, 
Another’s sad experience may save me 
from the wheels. 
I can’t agree with those who say: “When 
troubled -be a stoic. 


Keep silent. Do not worry friends re- | 


counting ills you’ve known!” 


I think to tell of brambled roads that | 


friends may shun's heroic; 
To hear of stonier, 
makes smoother seem our own. 


If everyone.kept to himself the trou- 
bles that beset him, 
A martyr’s robe I feel quite sure Id 
want at once ~to don! 


harder » paths 


Should Neighbor John ne’er let me know | 


that things quite often fret hftn 
I’a think myself the only one by fate 
imposed upon. 
"Tis friendly confidences, not aione in 
sun and gladness, 
But when, the skies are downcast and 
the bravest heart makes moan, 
That stirs a brew of brotherhood 4s 
antidote for sadness 
Which given friends for their relief 
contributes to our own. 


And so it is I like to share the griefs 
and pains of others; 
I’m never unresponSive to narrations 
of distress; 
'Tis woe far more than joy that unifies 
all men as brothers, 
And that is why the All Wise Hand 
dispenses. pain, I guess! 
Alas, for misnamed charity, so frank in 
its declaring 


By tales™ of grief _it’s bored, and 

folks should bear their ills alone. 

I take the view that heavy loads are 
lightened by the sharing, 


And the woes of other people recon- 
cile us to our own. 











THE CHEERY CHINESE PRIMROSE 


The Chinese primrose should find warm welcome in the home of every 
flower lover. Their cheery little blossoms are being thrust up perpet- 
ually, and they are so easily adapted to house conditions that they will 
grow readily almost anywhere. See that the crown is not covered with 
‘earth and that water cannot settle there to rot it out. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows how effective this pleasing plant is in a small jar- 
diniere. It fills its place in the window. garden and it is most effective 
as a table centerpiece. Try one or two this winter, 








[ The YOUTH’ | 


COMPANION 


THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY READING. 








The 52 issues Of 1908 will give for $1.75 as much good 
reading as pe ee books of fiction, travel, biography, 
etc.,; costing ordinarily $1.50 each. The contents will include 


250 Good Stories 


Serial Stories and Stories of 
Character and Heroism. 


350 Articles 


Sketches and Reminis- © 
cences by Distinguished * 
Men and Women. 


1000 Up-To-Date - 
Notes 


on Current Events, Discov- 
eries and Inventions in 
Nature and Science. 


2000 One-Minute Stories” 


Bits of Humor and Miscellany, the Weekly 
Health Article, Timely Editorials, / : 
the Children’s Page, etc. : 


























EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this 
publication) at once with $1.75 for The Youth’s 
Companion for 1908 will receive 


~ FREE ™ 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1907, The Seas aggg Christmas and 
New Year’s Holiday Numbers. The Companion’s 
4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908, in full color. 
Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1908. 

















Send for Free Sample Copies and Announcement for 1908. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















» Shaving 
Stick 


as : J 
ERHAPS all your life you haye used com- = 
mon soap for shaving, and have never 
known what it was to shave with a real 
shaving soap—one made just for shaving. 
Buy a cake of Williams’ Shaving Soap or a 
Williams’ Shaving Stick and see what a com- 
fortable, easy thing shaving can 
become. There isnothing like it. 


“The only kind that won’t 
smart or dry on the face.” 


Send &c. stamp for a TRIAL CAKE of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, or 4c. for a. Williams’ Shaving 
Stick, trial size, enough for .. s.aves. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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“if the men had to 


mop 
on RELIANCE MOP WRI 
Gate made. ‘The Reliance Mop Wringer has oxi 
inerrater Honey of wae or Sansing poweene 
ing your en Oe soiling your clothes, or wottlng 
sive rumen. “our wrng dy queda 
dealer does not kee: em send ds ‘his name 
interesting descriptive booklet and our trial offer, 
HAIR CO. Box B, 
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Pattern Offer 
PRETTY FRENCH FROCK 
The prettily shaped yoke of the 


model sketched in No 4275 offers am- 
ple opportunity for the display. of 
some fine hand embroidery or braid 











Frock for ALittle 
Girl, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
trimming, while the rest of the dress 
may be left plain, with the exception 
of the cuffs, which should correspond 
with. the yoke. 

A PRACTICAL NIGHTDRESS 


No 6005—A plain, well-fitting model 
efor a nightdress, which may be de- 
veloped either in longcleth er flannel, 
is a welcome acquisition to the wom- 
an who prefers homemade garments. 
The design’ here illustrated is ex- 
tremely practical, .the yoke insuring 
a Comfortable fit about neck and 
shoulders, while the sack shaping of 


No 4275—French 
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No 4005—Sack Nightdress, 352, 36, 
40 and 44 imches bust. 
the gown effectually does away with 
the wneormfortable bulkiness that so 
often ‘distinguishes flannel garments. 
OVERBLOUSE FROCK 
No 4255—An attractive overblouse 





JEEDLEWORK? 





dréss of recent design is here shown. 


The body portion is here mace of 





No 4255—Frock in Overblouse Ef- 
fect, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years. 
tucked China silk, with fine em- 
broidery for garniture, but a warmer 
material may be substituted if pre- 
ferred. The- shoul@er straps give a 
pretty effect to the -V-shaped over- 
blouse, and are most becoming to’ the 
small wearer. 
A SMART WAIST 
No 6985—One does not always de- 
sire vlain waists or simpie ones, 





No 6985—A Waist for Dress Occa- 

sions, 32, 54, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
* bust. 

theugh the home nectioumiad is 
often deterred from attempting the 
more elaborate models for fear of the 
dificulties which they present. <A 
waist which deserves special mention 
for “its graceful’ charm is here 


sketched. It is made of chiffon crepe’ 


de chine, but any soft silken fabric 
or a soft-draping wool would make 
up prettily. 
HOW TO GBDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each 
from our Patterm Department, this 
office. Order by number. 


LP EE COREL TO ee EN = = 








Simpson-Eddystone 
side Black G Whites 


The height ot calico perfection ; 
standard material for 


durability, 
beautiful patterns, and fast color— 
standard for over 60 yeors. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Lddystome 
i lack= and - Wastes. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Priats. 
PRINTS tie raaynoce Miz. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia, | 








ze Mokel feted Steel hd 


without warming closet or . With i warm 


Folied atest 
TER own home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exac! 
as re est ev 


represented, the bier ersaw, equal to stoves sold a. 
ouble our price, return ny to us, and we will pay tho freight both ways. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD tcf tardritae 


line of stoves and ranges in 
ee world. a bares iifeseresions, fe: lh descr iene at prices much lower thar. 
a@ny One else can make you. Paar ey rena go save money. 


TO-DAY for our new illustrated §: We will 


tove Catalogue Ne SEO 
WRITE Tt eave you At. La f sey in shipping. Read the moss 
MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 








offers ever made. M terms ever offered , tolls how to order, 


as high as you can—there’s nd 
danger—as low as you a 
—there’s no smell. 

because the smokeless inte 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a pte flow of 


heat for every ounce 
Tiilendes 


PERFECTION. 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Deviee) 


You can carry it sbout and for it just as easily a lamp. 
Brass oll font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours.” Handsomncly fe- 
ished in japan and nickel. E-very heater warranted. 


Te Rayo Lamp + to the —— 


winter evenings. Steady, 
et tes te end, caw or Say. _Made of 
brass, nickel plated, latest 
bumer. Every lamp w. If your dealer can- 
aot supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
kneerporn ts : 








saxereer 

















SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING THE 


MONUMENTS . 
Rochester Radiator |"s3°ss".": 


Why buy of local dealers at 
high prices Deal with the 





man’frs. We ship work any- Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 
aes one peeeeee safe deliv- Guaranteed to do all we claim |/—————— 
ery esigus and full or money refunded. For hard or | 
By ey don request. State Writefor booklet on heating homes.|| goft coal, | 
pond. ow muck you wish to ex- Rochester Radiator Co., || wood or g>- 
85 Foarnnce 8t,, Rochorte-, N Y : ——————" — 
Qur motto: the best work 
at the lowest prices. 


Reliable representatives wanted 
poses BTAL BRONZE Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 




















ADVERTISEMENT 


J 
I’m Gumbel 
The ‘Knodig’ Man 
My Offer to You on-Any ‘Knodig’ is— 
Try it—Use it on Your Place 30 Days 


FREE Before I get Your Money—Your 
Satisfaction Proved hy the | READ MY 


NODIG = 


Just write me so that I can write you per- 
Manure 
= - free trial offer. You" a 5 see that it ia ae t when 
7 me oun Seat aaa sen 4 
you a gee and sen 
my Free Book about Me 
Spreader. 


sonally—Send ycu my free “ 

Book and tell ow all the reasons 
“Thee you yourself can decide whether you 
want to try one of my “Knodigs. 


7 I'll send you one of my 
Rnodig Cream Sonarato- 
: T'll send. you the only Cream Separator 
: ee that’s sood enough to stand the test—on just 
j ~ Free Book ‘° Hy same plan as the above 















jpreader is the only 

enough to stand this kind ofa 

testa advance payments—no notes to sign 

“sale” and namponey | paid by you te me 

atl you’ve proved satisfaction by using my 
sages for a month’s 

A. ae on. is the my Ore anure Spreader 

fron clad aiteays., Guar 








unas Sevaedeve Sp o that you can make a field 

test of it.and use it to do your fertilizing work 
bal on your place for 30 Days Free. 

you'll just write me as 

below and say you are incon’: 

Cc. GUMBEL. 












se Spreade ay You try the “Knodig” Manure Spreader:before Pitiess Scale 
vi “a ” 30 Days Rave bought ihe Knodig Pitless Scale, th the. privi armers nots pana 
ave boug! ess Scale, e of a ’ 
at Gumbel’s Expense’’ full month’s ants free test before one. penny 7 on paid'to me. enest ah So mat Seat yonst Uke 0 send and 
That's *Knodig”’ way—just let the Soheader sell oat. the Greatest Pare Makers—and Ill 
OU should and you can take me up on this real 30 days’ free - ©f no sale. “You are the judge and_jury, too; you inyes Sind seainy Pose buck, write you personally 
trial offer ot mine. Read A al all that my offer means to ou au the an fone: you 5 yo = Ponte erent. ren we out ta the Free Book all about it and send you one 
a me tien a or think of buy ng any He Man a ce Meodeier a, then you give the verdict which means “sale” a dust. the seme lberst Tes 
ou ought to read my papabe py eed mag me Book. 0 
hen you'll know hee you eae Fast as well save $30 to $50 I have mighty little to do with the matter after I send the 

























and why at my low Factory-to-Farm Price, you'll get in my KNODIG” out to make its way with you. it must sink or 
“Knodig” even a better manure spreader than many others. that swim on its merits. 
would cost you double the price 7’ll charge you—if you decide to So write me today, personally—like this on a-postal or in 
buy mine after you’ve it. the cor~n helow— 
Remember that you try my “Knodig’* Manure Spreader for 


30 Days Free and test it on: your place without paying me a AY. G g Is) ff 

be nna — until om en me a notes to sign, no Lad a Gare e tJ Gen’! Mgr., 

obligations te bny—no sale at all unless you say so 

when the time comes that you are satisfied. Natienal Pitiess Scale Oo. 
2022 Wyandotte St., Kansae City, Ma. 


sonally your name and on th — 
below Or h postal eard. Ye 
H.C. GU GUMBEL. 
















































Remember that I give you jeeal, Be 
ing Guarantee that my Knodie’ 
Spreader is just exactly as ae ee 
and as oak 8 yee ‘ll find it by trying it—or your 
ck if you. do buy it. 
ere are some of the Points yor ou bony 

to consider in which my “Kn: 

gure Spreader is the superior of Sasa 
—Lightest draft 

—Spreads the manure evenly with- 
out wasting it like others 
—Built strong to last a lifetime 
—Highest quality of materials 
used and most expert work- 
_manship 
“~~ —Easiest to handle and run 


—Simplest and most practical 
in construction and operation 
—Repeair cost practically elim 
inated by the simplicity and s 
Me fr 


ar 


the Spreader that 
You. Ought fo Have 


















~ Just write for my Fi 
Book to learn 
details about my 
*4*KNODIG’" 


Then you'll decide that 
wou want to 


Try one at my expense 
for 30 Days Free 
Unlimited ‘ aaa ‘National Pitiess ScaleGo., 

Guar. an tee ee x os Seer Spot capone mate rally in any bec please 
——— about “Manure Spreader Profits” ab osseie 
MIDs 5 ack ndike od vvicee ep chdcndpabbasbeedenebedbbiadestideins ccccia oa coseee 
Free City or Town.. ae ae 


evecccccccccse Mints... epeccodentedndsdnsupe 
Sr aS aetnipiet aie eeeaaante i ia ibssteR Ee rn a mee eee ae 


Use This 
Coupon to 
Get my ‘Knodig’” 
(= gaepandiggs 
— 










































